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INTRODUCTION 

Jack  Werner  Stauffacher  is  a  printer  whose  primary 
concern  is  types,  the  study  of  types  and  their  use  in  books. 
Born  in  San  Francisco  in  1920,  he  spent  his  early  years  in 
San  Mateo,  a  period  and  place  he  describes  nostalgically  in 
this  interview.   There  in  the  mid-1930 's  he  established  the 
Greenwood  Press  and  later  printed  his  first  two  books. 

Following  World  War  II  service  he  returned  and  became 
part  of  the  Bay  Area  renaissance  of  the  arts.   In  19^7  he 
moved  the  Greenwood  Press  to  San  Francisco  and  operated  it 
(for  a  period  with  Adrian  Wilson  as  a  partner)  until  he  won 
a  Fulbright  grant  for  study  in  Italy.   Three  years  later  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  continued  the  work  of 
Porter  Garnett's  Laboratory  Press  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  by  establishing  the  New  Laboratory  Press.   In 
1963  he  came  back  to  the  West  Coast  and  became  art  director 
at  the  Stanford  University  Press  for  nearly  three  years 
before  returning  to  San  Francisco  to  re-establish  the 
Greenwood  Press. 

Mr.  Stauffacher's  first  wide  recognition  came  as  a 
result  of  his  195^  book,  Janson;  A  Definitive  Collection. 


As  have  a  number  of  his  works,  it  won  a  place  on  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts'  list  of  the  fifty  best  designed 
and  uroduced  books  of  its  year.   Later  it  was  chosen  by  the 
same  group  as  one  of  the  fifty  best  books  in  its  fifty 
years  of  selections,  and  by  Jurors  for  the  international 
Toronto  exhibit,  Typomundus  20,  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
examples  of  twentieth  century  typography.   The  Book  Club  of 
California  has  commissioned  Mr.  Stauffacher  to  print  several 
books,  and  he  has  taught  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute 
and  lectured  at  the  University  of  California. 

Perhaps  the  major  formative  influence  upon  Jack 
Stauffacher  was,  as  he  indicates,  his  brother  Frank,  the  film 
maker.   The  final  section  of  this  interview  is  a  reminiscence 
of  Frank  Stauffacher  which  is  both  a  personal  tribute  and  a 
valuable  account  of  one  of  the  Bay  Area's  outstanding 
creative  artists. 

Jack  Stauffacher  speaks  enthusiastically,  fast  and 
fluently.   This  Interview  was  done  in  two  sessions  held  in 
his  printing  office,  a  third-floor  room  at  300  Broadway, 
San  Francisco,  on  December  1?  and  18,  1968.   Following  some 
slight  editing  by  the  interviewer,  the  tape  transcript  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Stauffacher.  He  revised  some  sections 
and  rewrote  others,  adding  information  and  making  changes 
to  clarify  the  expressed  ideas.   The  title  is  a  line  in 
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Meditations,  written  by  Mr.  Stauffacher  and  directly 
reproduced  as  Appendix  II  from  his  own  printing  of  it, 
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Interviewer 
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Interview  1,  December  17,  1968 

Family  and  Early  Years 

Stauffacher:  How  shall  I  work  this?  Early  years,  family 
background? 

Teiser:       Let's  begin  with  the  date  of  your  birth. 

Stauffacher:   December  19,  1920. 

Teiser:       Where  were  you  born? 

Stauffacher:   San  Francisco. 

Teiser:       Where  in  the  city  were  you  born? 

Stauffacher:   Mt.  Zion  Hospital. 

Teiser:       Where  was  your  family  living? 

Stauffacher:  My  family  was  living  at  that  time  near  the 

Panhandle  in  an  old  Victorian  home.  We  lived 
a  year  there,  moving  down  to  San  Mateo  in 
1921-22. 

Teiser:       What's  your  family  background? 

Stauffacher:   My  family  on  my  father's  side  came  originally 
from  Wisconsin  (Juda) — a  traditional  Swiss 
background — dairies,  large  families.  His  father 


Stauff :   fought  in  the  Civil  War,  dying  rather  young,  leaving 
his  mother  to  raise  a  large  family  full  of  kids — the 
typical  rural  environment.   Much  of  this  Swiss 
heritage  lingered  over  into  my  own  life.   The  name, 
Stauff acher,  has  a  long  historical  place  in  the 
history  of  Switzerland — freedom/rebellion  from  the 
Austrians  in  the  12th  Century.   The  great  migrations 
in  the  19th  Century  from  Europe  is  very  much  part  of 
my  own  family  background.  My  mother,  Elsa  Klingeman, 
was  born  in  Alameda,  California,  from  German  parents. 
Her  life  was  so  typical  of  the  past — this  old 
European-San  Francisco  flavor  still  held  to  old  ways. 

My  father  (b.  4  June  i860)  came  west  with  his 
brother,  Charles,  to  seek  work  with  their  uncle 
(Andrew  Schindler)  who  had  a  business  here  (The  Fink 
&  Schindler  Co.,  est.  1882),  and  I  believe  Charles 
is  still  associated  with  this  company — working  there 
continuously  for  over  sixty-seven  years.   That  must 
be  some  kind  of  record,  don't  you  think?  My  father 
(Frank*)  went  to  the  Klondike  in  Alaska  seeking  his 
youthful  fortunes.   Later  he  came  back  to  San  Francisco 
and  went  into  the  plumbing  business. 

Teiser:   You  grew  up  in  San  Mateo? 

Stauff:  Yes,  in  San  Mateo.  I  moved  there  when  I  was  two, 
living  there  all  of  my  formative  years. 

*Frank  A.  Stauffacher,  Sr. 


Teiser:   Where  did.  you  go  to  school? 

Stauff :   I  lived  on  the  Peninsula  in  San  Mateo,  on  the 

borderline  between  Burl ingame  and  San  Mateo.   I  was 
living  in  San  Mateo,  in  a  section  called  San  Mateo 
Park,  which  Is  not  a  park  in  the  public  sense  but  a 
residential  area,  which  I  think  was  developed  Just 
after  the  First  World  War. 

Teiser:  Where  did  you  go  to  school  then? 

Stauff:   I  went  to  two  grammar  schools — Peninsula  Grammar 

School  and  then  a  school  near  where  I  lived  called 
Park  School,   that  is  still  there. 

Teiser:   Where  did  you  go  to  high  school? 

Stauff:   To  San  Mateo  High  School  and  graduated  from  there, 
and  then  went  to  what  is  now  San  Mateo  Junior 
College,  the  College  of  San  Mateo.   In  the  early 
days  the  school  was  located  in  the  city  of  San  Mateo. 
Then  I  was  drafted  into  the  Army  at  that  time,  19^2. 

Teiser:   What  were  you  interested  in,  or  did  you  have  any 

special  aptitudes?  Adrian  Wilson  tells  me  you  were 
madly  interested  in  bicycle  riding. 

Stauff:   Yes,  I  still  am.   That's  one  of  my  loves. 

Teiser:   When  did  you  become  interested  in  printing? 

Stauff:  When  I  look  back,  it  was  around  19 3^ >  maybe  the  first 
year  in  high  school,  as  I  remember.  The  interest 
started  very  young.  I  purchased  at  the  time  a  little 


Stauff:   Kelsey  press;  they're  little  hand  platen  presses. 
Are  you  familiar  with  those? 

Teiser:   Yes. 

Stauff:   I  saw  the  ad  in  a  magazine  that  read,  'Do  you  want 
to  be  a  printer?'  with  the  face  of  a  man  pointing  a 
finger  at  you  from  the  advertisement.   So  for  fifteen 
dollars — I'll  never  forget  the  price — I  purchased  a 
complete  printing  plant.   That  means  press,  type, 
tweezers,  and  they  even  threw  in  some  cards. 

Teiser:   Did  you  have  a  composing  stick? 

Stauff:  A  small  stick,  yes.   It  was  a  complete  printing 
outfit.   I  think  the  Kelsey  people  started  many 
printers  on  their  profession.  This  is  not  uncommon. 
I've  known  a  lot  of  printers  who  started  from  these 
very  young  childhood  awakenings,  at  this  very  early 
age,  and  from  that  started  their  professional  career 

after  some  years  of  trial  and  error. 

i 
Teiser:  Had  you  been  much  of  a  reader? 

Stauff:   I  think  I  must  set  the  stage  for  my  own  interest  in 
printing.   Simultaneously  the  atmosphere  in  my  home 
was  very  conducive  to  things  artistic,  things 
literary,  because  my  older  brother,  Frank*,  was  an 
artist,  and  he  brought  to  the  home  and  to  us  all  a 
certain  atmosphere,  be  it  painting,  or  books.   I 
remember  his  library  was  large,  full  of  art  and 

* Frank  A.  Stauffacher,  Jr. 


Stauff :  literature.  He  was  for  me  the  strong  Influence  on 
my  artistic  temperament. 

Teiser:   How  much  older  than  you  was  he? 

Stauff:  He  was  six  years  older.   I  really  look  back  on  his 
influence  as  so  important,  besides  my  father,  who 
was  a  very — how  would  you  say  it — a  truly  fine  man, 
you  know,  solid,  hard-working  who  loved  to  work  in 
the  garden  with  his  fruit  trees  and  flowers.   He 
raised  these  three  rather  rebellious  children.   I 
have  a  twin  brother,  Bob.   But  Prank  was  the  one  who 
was  always  so  influential  in  my  young  life.   Besides, 
my  mother  was  one  of  these  old-fashioned  mothers  who 
completely  dedicated  herself  to  children  and  the 
domestic  life.   So  the  home  was  harmonious,  and 
generous  in  the  best  sense.  A  calm  happiness.   I  was 
raised  in  a  house  that  my  father  built — in  the  Spanish 
style — quite  large.  And  we  had  almost  an  acre  of  land, 
that  my  father  cultivated  with  love — such  a  fine 
orchard — apples,  cherries,  pears.   This  whole  growing 
life  around  me  was  Important. 

Teiser:  Who  started  the  bicycle  riding? 

Stauff:   I  think  the  bicycling  interest  was  a  combination  of 
my  twin  brother's  activity.  You  know  when  kids 
start  to  ride  bicycles  they  go  through  different 
phases  of  development — scooter,  tricycle,  bicycle, 


Stauff :   and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  stop  and  graduate  into 
a  motorcycle  and  on  to  the  automobile!   This  never 
happened  to  me.   It  seemed  that  the  bicycle  was  to 
be  perpetually  my  mode  of  transportation.   It  was 
only  rather  late  in  life  that  I  owned  a  car.   What  I 
do  remember  is  that  my  twin  brother  reached  some 
honors  in  the  bicycling  world — he  won  the  National 
Senior  Championship  of  the  USA  in  1939.   Both  in 
track  and  road  racing.  A  terror  on  wheels! 

Teiser:   What  kind? 

Stauff:   In  track  and  roading  racing.  He  was  the  National  AAU 
National  Champion,  having  also  been  awarded  a  place 
on  the  Olympic  bicycle  team,  but  the  war  came  and 
everything  was  cancelled.  So  he  was,  in  a  sense,  part 
of  that  bicycling  period.   I  also  continued  my  interest 
not  in  the  racing  so  much  but  in  developing,  of  all 
things — and  it  seems  rather  strange  now  but  at  the 
time  I  really  took  it  very  seriously — bicycle  polo. 
And  I  wrote  a  book*  in  collaboration  with  a  friend  of 
mine  on  this  game. 

Teiser:   What  was  his  name? 

Stauff:   It  was  Allen  Forbes.  He's  died  since  then.  He's 
from  the  East  (Boston)  so  we  never  met  each  other, 
but  we  collaborated  on  this  book  by  writing  letters 
to  each  other.   The  book  came  out  in  19^2  Just  before 

*Bioyole  Polo  Technique  &  Fundamentals,  Greenwood 
Press: San  Mat eo,  California,  1942. 


Stauff :   I  went  Into  the  Army. 

Teiser:   Did  you  print  it? 

Stauff:   Yes,  and  wrote  half  the  book,  and  Forbes  wrote  the 
other  half.  But  this  was  a  kind  of  climax  of  my 
tremendous  interest  and  love  for,  in  a  wonderful  way, 
horses  and  polo,  because  up  until  that  time — and  I 
forgot  to  tell  you — my  great  love  was  horses.   I  was 
quite  a  horseman  at  a  very  early  age,  rode  all  the 
time,  having  the  privilege  of  riding  some  of  the 
finest  polo  ponies  in  California. 

Teiser:  You  were  right  down  there  where  they  are. 

Stauff:   Yes.  And  many  of  these  wealthy  people  who  had  these 
beautiful  horses. 

Teiser:   Whose  horses  were  they? 

Stauff:   Well,  the  owner  of  some  of  these  horses  was  Christian 
de  Guigne,  and  he  was  a  wealthy  young  man  who  started 
to  play  polo;  he  never  actually  accomplished  much  with 
the  game.  But  there  was  a  groom  who  was  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  this  gentleman  was  a  strong  part 
of  that  mosaic  of  San  Mateo*s  horse-groom  world.  He 
was  so  English,  so  18th  century  in  his  manner.  His 
name  was  Jimmy  Welch,  a  most  wonderful  person  who 
was  the  very  essence  of  that  milieu  of  San  Mateo's 
life  for  me.   It  was  rich  in  saddles  and  horses,  and 
oak  trees — a  landscape  that  was  still  pure  and 
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Stauff :  non-polluted.   It  was  somewhat  rather  bourgeois, 

very  calm  and  very  quiet  between  the  two  World  Wars. 
After  the  First  World  War  there  was  another  sort  of 
atmosphere,  but  it  still  had  that  feeling  of — I  hate 
to  use  the  world,  "horse-and-buggy  attitude,"  but  it 
was  still  honed  to  some  of  the  old  ways.   The  old 
technology  was  not  completely  vanished.  After  the 
Second  World  War  this  whole  thing,  the  whole  manner 
and  feeling  of  the  place  changed  for  me.  Oh,  I  got 
older  of  course,  but  as  I  look  back  as  a  young  child, 
all  those  memories  are  very  rich  in  my  background, 
you  know,  the  way  I  look  at  things. 


First  Printing 

Teiser:  Back  to  your  printing  then,  with  this  background,  you 
bought  the  Kelsey  press.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Stauff:   Well,  I  bought  the  Kelsey  press,  and  then  I  put  it 

back  in  the  washroom  and  started  to  learn  how  to  set 
type.   I  was  very  intrigued  by  the  whole  mechanism, 
the  putting  the  little  letters  into  a  stick  and  then 
putting  them  into  a  chase  and  then  printing  them  on 
a  tiny  three  by  five  inch  press.   What  marvelous 
limitations! 


Telser:   This  was  a  little  press  that  sat  on  a  table? 

Stauff :   It  sat  on  a  little  table.  I  think  from  there — there 
was  nobody  probing  me  to  be  a  printer,  no  one  telling 
me  I  had  to  be  a  printer — I  just  enjoyed  doing  things 
with  my  hands,  because  at  the  same  time  I  had  a 
barnyard  of  animals.   I  always  had  ducks,  chickens, 
and  this  was  all  part  of  the  fabric  of  doing  things 
with  my  hands — woodwork,  setting  type.  So  printing 
came  naturally.  Then  from  there... 

Teiser:  Did  you  know  any  printers? 

Stauff:  At  that  time  the  only  relationship  I  had  with 

printing — I  had  a  paper  route  with  the  San  Kateo 
Times  for  many,  many  years,  and  I'd  have  to  go  down 
to  the  printing  plant  to  pick  up  my  papers  sometimes. 
Usually  they  would  deliver  them,  but  we  would  go  down 
there  once  in  a  while,  and  from  that  encounter 
possibly,  I  don't  know,  the  San  Mateo  Times  print 
shop  might  have  had  some  crazy  attraction  for  me.   I 
think  what  really,  as  I  look  back  now,  what  possibly 
might  have  propelled  me  in  this  direction  was  in  high 
school  when  I  took  one  period  in  printing.   They  had 
a  course  in  letterpress  and  typography.  There  was 
an  elderly  man  at  that  time  who  seemed  so  ancient 
who  taught  printing,  and  he  was  of  the  last  self-styled 
tyrannical  printer-masters  who  came  out  of  the  whole 
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Stauff :   wild-west  world  of  newspapers.  A  real  character,  a 
personality  who  always  wore  dark  smoke-stained 
suits  with  vest  and  chain.   His  voice  could  roar! 

Teiser:   Men  like  that  were  likely  to  develop  from  newspaper 
work? 

Stauff:   Mostly  newspaper  printers. 

Teiser:   Had  he  come  out  of  that? 

Stauff:   I  think  so,  yes.   He  was  a  very  cantankerous  old 

guy,  but  he  was  very  interesting  as  I  remember  him. 

Teiser:   Was  he  a  good  teacher? 

Stauff:   He  didn't  do  too  much,  but  I  think  Just  the 

atmosphere,  his  personality  and  the  way  he  treated 
the  students,  was  very  good.   It  was  nice.   There 
was  no  aesthetics  learned  there;  it  was  rather 
mundane,  very  vocational  basic  training.   There  was 
no  sophistication.   For  me  that  came  later  in  my 
career. 

Teiser:   Did  having  the  materials  you  had  to  work  with  there, 
more  type  for  Instance,  was  that  a  help  to  you? 

Stauff:   There  was  no  real  understanding  of  type  faces  or 

typographic  culture  at  all.   That  came  through  the 
influence  of  many  things. 

Teiser:   But  just  having  the  stuff  around  physically  didn't 
broaden  your  experience? 

Stauff:  No.  Between  1936  and  1937 — '37  I  think  actually  was 
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Stauff i   the  year — I  built,  and  I  designed  it  myself,  my  own 
studio  printshop  in  the  back  of  my  house.   This  was 
a  very  important  period  for  me  because  my  father  and 
I  built  this  little  studio  that  was  to  house  my 
presses  and  my  type.  And  at  this  time  I  made  a 
choice  which  was  very  significant,  because  somehow 
the  work  at  the  high  school  was  only  fragmentary;  it 
wasn't  taken  very  seriously.  But  between  the  discourse 
I  had  with  my  brother  and  his  artistic  life,  listening 
to  music,  and  the  whole  general  cultural  atmosphere 
in  my  home,  started  to  emerge  my  own  interests.   This 
studio  was  the  climax  of  my  serious  interest  in 
printing,  starting  from  this  invisible  influence  of 
my  brother  and  my  home,  and.  what  happened — I  got  a 
hold  of  Updike's*  book,  Printing  Types — but  this 
started  to  give  me  some  hint  to  the  historical  aspects 
of  printing  rather  that  just  putting  ink  on  a  press 
and  stamping  type  on  paper.  The  first  was  completely 
Involved  in  the  mechanical  fascination  of  wheels 
and  printing  inks  and  types  without  any  selection. 
The  second  phase  was  my  awakening  to  the  whole  idea 
of  how  and  why!   And  Updike  was  my  first  teacher.   I 
bought  his  volumes.  I  don't  think  I  had  them 
immediately;  (January  1939);  I  think  it  was  those 
early  visits  I  did  take  up  when  I  went  to  San  Francisco 

*Daniel  B.  Updike 
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Stauff :  and  met  the  Grabhorns. 

Teiser:  How  did  you  meet  them? 

Stauff:   Well,  I  Just  heard  about  them  and  went  up  to  their 

studio — they  were  on  Commercial  Street  at  the  time — 
and  walked  in;  you  know,  Innocent  kid  walking  into 
the  great  atelier  of  the  master  printers.   Just  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  and  the  books  they  were  doing 
was  sure  to  rub  off  some  kind  of  Influence. 

Teiser:  Were  they  hospitable  to  you? 

Stauff:  As  I  remember  very  hospitable,  very  friendly.   They 
were  very  busy  usually. 

Teiser:  Which  one  of  them  talked  to  you,  or  did  both  of  them? 

Stauff:   I  think  the  first  one  that  I  knew  who  talked  to  me 

was  Ed,  and.  then  later  on  Robert.   I  never  knew  them 
intimately  at  all.   That  period  was  Just  a  kind  of 
walking  in  on  them  and  telling  them  that  I  had  an 
interest  in  printing  and  was  from  San  Mateo  and  so 
forth.   They  were  very  nice.  And  then  I  went  to  see 
Nash,  John  Henry  Nash,  over  here  on  Sansome  Street, 
and  again  he  spent  some  time  with  me. 

Teiser:  He  did? 

Stauff:   Oh  yes.  As  I  remember  he  showed  me  around  his  office, 
his  shop.  And  at  that  time  he  had  maybe  almost  a 
complete  floor  full  of  type  cases. 

Teiser:   What  year  was  that? 
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Stauff :  That  must  have  been  1938  or  1939 — I'm  getting  a 
little  bit  vague  with  dates.  It  was  before  the 
Second  World  War.  It  was  at  least  in  '36,  '37,  or 

'38. 

Telser:   I  don't  think  he  was  always  hospitable  to  young  men, 
was  he? 

Stauff:   Well,  he  was  very  nice  to  me.   Somehow  I  remember 

his  smock--he  seemed  at  that  time  rather  established, 
not  doing  many  books.   Possibly  his  great  golden 
period  had  passed  and  now  he  was  slowly  closing  up 
his  operations,  I  don't  know.   But  I  remember  a  big 
painting  of  himself  on  the  wall,  and  there  was  a  man 
who  was  later  to  write  about  him  who  was  his 
typesetter — he  was  there. 

Telser:   Joseph  FauntLeRoy? 

Stauff:   Yes,  I  met  him,  a  little  man,  a  little  short  man. 
Very  precise,  very  dedicated,  and  one  of  his  last 
colleagues  who  he  was  with.   I  guess  he  was  the  only 
printer  of  this  area  that  ever  had  a  building  named 
after  him,  which  just  last  year  I  watched  the  Nash 
building  being  torn  down,  so  there's  a  whole  epoch 
that's  vanished — along  with  Tadich's  [Restaurant]  on 
Clay. 

Teiser:  Did  you  go  to  see  Nash  first  or  the  Grabhorns  first? 

Stauff:   I  can't  remember.   I  think  it  could  have  been  both 


Stauff:  ways,  I  don't  know.  When  I  went  to  San  Francisco 
at  that  time  it  was  a  big  event  for  me;  possibly 
saw  them  both  in  one  day. 

Teiser:   Had  you  looked  at  many  of  their  books  before  this, 
or  how  did  you  know  about  them? 

Stauff:   I  examined  the  books  in  their  offices.   At  that  time 
I  could  never  buy  them — much  too  costly. 

Teiser:   Did  your  brother  tell  you  about  them? 

Stauff:   My  brother  might  have  told  me  something  about  them, 
but  he  was  more  in  the  painting,  artistic  world.   He 
had  a  lot  of  books,  but  they  were  more  literary  books 
(not  first  editions  or  limited).  Another  important 
personality  was  Edward  de  Witt  Taylor  (Taylor  & 
Taylor),  and  I  went  to  see  him  several  times.   I 
remember  him  to  be  quite  cultivated,  having  a  large 
library  in  his  office.   I  think  it  was  a  complete 
collection  of  the  different  editions  of  Homer.  Not 
merely  in  English,  but  French,  Italian,  Greek, 
Russian,  Spanish — in  every  language! 

And  I  think  it  was  between  Grabhom,  Nash,  and 
Taylor  that  had  that  first  impact  in  San  Francisco 
for  me.  Also  possibly,  when  I  started  to  purchase 
types  from  Mackenzie  &  Harris,  the  local  typefounders, 
Here  I  could  actually  see  type  being  casted,  and 
Colonel  Harris*  was  always  hospitable  to  young  men 

* Carroll  T.  Harris 
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Stauff :   interested  in  learning  about  books  and  type. 

Teiser:   Did  he  lend  you  books  on  type? 

Stauff:   I  think  he'd  give  specimen  books.  No,  I  don't  think 
they  did  that,  but  they  gave  literature,  things  of 
that  sort.   But  that  was  coupled  with  the  region  of 
San  Mateo  and  then  coining  to  San  Francisco  and 
meeting  some  of  these  people  in  a  very  informal  way, 
taking  in  some  of  the  atmosphere  of  San  Francisco, 
started  to  stimulate  my  interest  in  the  aesthetics  of 
typography.   Then  slowly  being  shown  the  different 
books  they  were  producing,  subscribing  possibly  to 
magazines  devoted  to  this,  fine  books,  and  especially 
Updike's  book,  started  my  self -education.  I  started 
to  absorb  some  of  the  rules  of  bookmaklng  Just  by 
looking  and  observing. 


First  Books 


Actually  my  first  book,  which  came  out  in 
that  was  the  Washington  Irving  book... 

Teiser:  What  was  the  title  of  it? 

Stauff:   Three  Choice  Sketches  by  Washington  Irving.   [San 
Mateo:   The  Greenwood  Press.   19^1]  And  this  book 
was  important  because  up  'till  that  time  I  had  done 
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Stauff :  all  kinds  of  printing — tickets,  programs  for  high 

schools,  every  conceivable  kind  of  small  commercial 
works — and  this  was  my  first  achievement  within  the 
framework  of  bookmaking.   So  it  took  me  from  the 
time  that  I  purchased  my  Garamond  types,  which  was 
maybe  1938  or  1939,  it  took  me  that  many  years — three 
or  four  years — to  accomplish  this  little  book.  So 
it  was  a  kind  of  sifting  out  all  the  rough  edges,  all 
the  inaccuracies  of  my  early  training.   It  was  a 
purification.  And  the  model  I  used  for  that  book  is 
Mr.  Updike's  Printing  Types.   'That's  why  I  come  back 
to  Updike  as  my  first  teacher  in  terms  of  his  formal 
typographic  approach.   It  really  doesn't  have  too 
much  of  the  Grabhorn  Influence,  as  you  see.   It's 
rather  pedestrian  and  formal,  for  I  was  copying 
actually  right  out  of  Updike's  book.   I  mean  the  way 
he  fashioned  the  typographic  arrangement  for  these 
two  volumes.   Nothing  wrong  with  copying  good  models. 

Teiser:   [Looking  at  book]   250  copies — that  was  a  big  edition, 
wasn't  it?  What  kind  of  equipment  did  you  have  by 
then? 

Stauff:   Well,  by  that  time  I  had  the  platen  press,  a  10  x  15 
Chandler  &  Price,  and  an  assortment  of  types,  but 
they  were  not  very  important.  But  the  Garamond  that 
I  bought  from  A.T.F.,  the  American  Type  Foundry,  was 
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Stauff :   my  serious  and  definitive  move  into  book  work.  This 
book  is  an  example  of  that  control  that  I  never  had 
before  in  terms  of  making  a  book  from  cover  to  cover — 
disciplining  myself  to  understand  how  to  use  types. 

Teiser:   Who  bound  that? 

Stauff:   Wheeler. 

Teiser:   Bill  Wheeler? 

Stauff:   Yes.   Possibly,  Bill  was  suggested  by  the  Grabhorns. 
He  was  also  one  of  those  terribly  devoted  craftsmen 
who  took  tremendous  care,  and  this  was  my  first 
exposure  to  a  master  binder.  In  a  sense  you  could 
say  that  when  I  started  to  become  interested  in  books, 
there  were  available  people  around  that  one  could 
respond  to,  that  one  could  have  a  quiet  dialogue 
with.   If  you  didn't  know  certain  binding  problems, 
you  could  walk  into  a  place  like  Bill  Wheeler's 
studio,  and  by  looking,  observing,  you'd  see  a  man 
and  the  great  care  he'd  take  to  covering  a  book. 

Teiser:   No  one's  ever  described  his  studio  to  me. 

Stauff:  Very  small. 

Teiser:   Where  was  it? 

Stauff:  He  had  one  down  here  on  Commercial  Street  or  Clay 
Street,  one  of  those  streets.  It  no  longer  exists 
now.   No,  I  think  it  was  on  Clay. 

Teiser:   What  was  it? 
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Stauff :   It  was  very  small.   It  was  Just  a  room  the  size  of 

this  [about  20*  x  20']  and  very  simple.  A  difficult 
man — serious  and  never  smiled  too  much.   I  was  very 
polite  and  I  wouldn't  push  him,  because  he  didn't 
like  to  be  pushed.  He  wanted  to  work  at  his  own 
pace  and  do  the  things  that  he  enjoyed  as  a  craft sraan, 
and  he  seemed,  if  you  dealt  with  him  in  this  way,  to 
do  outstanding  work.  But  a  little  belligerent,  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder  for  some  reasons  that  I  never  knew. 

Teiser:   He  was  so  much  a  part  of  this  whole  world. 

Stauff:   Yes.   He  was  tremendously  respected  by  fellow  printers 
and  bookmakers.   I  think  he  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  great  commercial  book  binders  on  a  small  scale 
around. 

Teiser:   I  think  he  was  the  last  anyone  could  afford  easily. 
By  this  time  had  you  decided  that  printing  was  to  be 
your  life  work? 

Stauff:   Well,  one  could  say  it  was  a  natural  participation. 
It  came  so  easily  for  me,  easily  in  terms  of  my 
interests  and  my  energy. 

Teiser:   So  you  never  had  to  make  a  decision? 

Stauff:  No,  I  never  made  a  decision  that  way.  The  war  did 
jolt  me  for  two  and  a  half  years  when  I  was  in  the 
Army. 

Teiser:   Let  me  go  back  to  the  pre-war  period.   Was  this  book 
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Telser:   that  we  Just  discussed  the  only  one  that  you  printed 

before  the  war? 
Stauff :   There  was  this  book,  the  Three  Choice  Sketches. 

which  was  the  most  important  book.   I  had  done  the 

bicycle  polo  book  in  '^2. 
Teiser:  Also  in  San  Mateo? 
Stauff:  All  in  San  Mateo.   The  other  things  were  all 

unimportant . 

Teiser:   Did  you  do  Just  general  commercial  work? 
Stauff:   Commercial  work,  cards,  letterheads.  I  did  a  few 

little  pamphlets  and  things  of  this  sort,  but  they 

were  of  no  importance  at  all  in  terms  of  this... 
Teiser:   You  yourself  were  the  publisher  of  both  of  these 

books? 
Stauff:   Yes.   So  I  never  had  any  customers,  people  outside 

asking  for  me  to  design  their  books;  so  I  lived  at 

home. 

Teiser:  But  did  you  sell  them? 
Stauff:   I  sold  them,  yes.   I  had  a  rather  nice  write-up  in 

the  New  York  Times  by  a  man  devoted  to  reviewing 

limited  editions  by  the  name  of  Tinker.  He  wrote  a 

good  review  of  the  book.  If  you  look  at  the  book, 

this  was  a  collaboration  with  my  brother,  Frank.  He 

did  the  illustrations. 
Teiser:   Did  he  choose  the  text,  or  did  you? 
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Stauff:   No,  I  picked  the  text.   It  was  simply  that  I  had 

read  Irving,  and  I  liked  it,  thinking  it  would  make 
a  nloe  little  book.   I  set  the  whole  text  in  Garamond 
by  hand. 

Teiser:  All  handset? 

Stauff:   All  handset.  And  it  was,  at  that  time,  a  discovery 

in  Washington  Irving  and  American  literature.  Again, 
if  you  read  the  material,  my  state  of  mind  had 
these  feelings  that  were  rural,  rustic  and  provincial, 
and  maybe  that's  as  far  as  my  literary  interests 
roamed.   I  never  was  too  aware  of  the  world  beyond 
the  rather  peaceful  landscape  of  San  Mateo.   These 
stories  are  very  simple  and  beautifully  written. 

Teiser:   So  there  were  Just  the  two  books  before  the  war, 
this  and  the  bicycle  book? 

Stauff:   Two  books,  yes. 


War  Service 


Teiser:   Then  you  were  drafted,  were  you,  or  did  you  volunteer? 

Stauff:   No.   I  was  drafted  into  the  Army,  and  even  at  that 
time  I  was  horrified  at  war  and  any  kind  of  human 
violence.   I  didn't  know  how  to  handle  this  confronta 
tion  with  the  world.   My  provincial  life  protected 
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Stauff :   me — things  came  easy.   Having  never  to  fight  for  my 
existence — the  family  provided  the  good  hearth.  My 
life  was  active  in  an  athletic  way — climbing  the 
High  Sierras  in  summer,  riding  bicycles,  etc.   The 
war  took  me  by  surprise — the  impact  never  truly 
reached  me  in  San  Mateo.   The  world's  grand, 
dimension  was  outside  of  my  life.  My  family  lived 
in  a  gentle  harmony — the  twilight  of  my  youth, 
surrounded  by  the  lazy  smells  of  oak  and  the  Pacific. 
We  were  just  on  the  edge  of  the  change,  and  that's 
why  I'm  so  interested  today  in  the  ecology  of  my 
past  life  in  San  Mateo.   This  was  the  profound 
breaking  point  in  California — before  and.  after  the 
war.   Such  vast  changes  to  our  environment — but  to 
those  who  loved  (and  still  do)  that  unique  landscape 
that  is  California,  our  being  at  this  moment  pushed 
against  the  wall  of  indifference  and  vulgarity.   It 
makes  one  almost  cry  with  all  the  anguish  for  a  lost 
paradise. 

Teiser:   What  was  your  war  service?  What  did  that  consist  of? 

Stauff:  My  war  service  was  a  turning  point  in  my  youthful 
twenty-one  years.   I  had  serious  doubts  about  the 
whole  morality  and  nature  of  modern  wars,  but  this 
feeling  never  expressed  itself  openly.   I  was  tuned 
into  the  physical-outdoor  life.  My  training  program 
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Stauff :   in  the  Army  was  a  revelation — most  of  the  young  men 
were  in  such  poor  physical  shape.   Technology  has 
already  started  to  cause  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  American  people:  the  urban  crisis  was  reflected 
on  their  unhappy  faces.  My  god,  where  was  the 
vitality  of  youth  that  one  dreams?  And  yet,  the 
rural  areas  still  came  forth  with  strong  faces, 
innocent  and  clean. 

I  was  sent  down  to  the  Monterey  Presidio,  meeting 
many  old  friends  from  San  Mateo,  and  from  there  we 
took  a  train  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  on  to  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia.  That  train  ride  across  the 
continent  was  unbelievable — the  Pullman  cars  they 
used  were  made  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Again  a 
voyage  into  the  American  past — the  suprise  and 
contrast  of  Virginia  to  California! 

At  Port  Belvoir  I  went  through  an  accelerated 
training  program  for  the  combat  engineers — building 
bridges,  blowing  them  up — searching  for  land  mines — 
no,  no,  this  was  not  for  me!   What  an  awesome  thing 
to  look  forward  to.  This  was  in  19^2,  when  the  Army 
and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  frenzed  activity  of 
military  build  up — the  Army  camps  were  raw  and  new. 
Confusion  was  the  order  of  the  day.   Ifm  always 
impressed  the  way  things  did  not  get  done — a  huge 
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Stauff :   disorder  moved  in  some  strange  crazy  way.  A  hectic 
lurching  into  this  modern  man-made  cataclysm. 

One  simply  drifted  along:   there  was  no  real 
guiding  supports,  for  the  mess  was  too  big,  so  huge 
that  one  floated  as  in  a  shipwreck.   Somehow,  there 
was  a  pause  after  the  training  when  you  could  select 
or  indicate  your  talents.   I  told  them  I  was  a 
typographer;  this  was  my  background.   If  I  could  get 
into  something  of  that  order  I  might  be  of  use  rather 
than  the  combat  engineer  corps.   So  they  said,  "Fine." 
The  next  moment  I  departed  on  a  train  for  Lexington, 
Kentucky.   I  had  been  assigned  to  the  Topographic 
Battalion.  Not  typographic.   I  guess  they  thought 
I  said  topographic — it's  Just  a  simple  change  of 
phrasing.   So  I  went  to  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  learned  map  making,  Army  style!   Lexington  was  a. 
pleasant  city — actually  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  East  (I  had  gone  to  Wisconsin  in  1939  to  visit 
my  grandmother,  who  at  that  time  was  ninety  years 
old).   So,  the  sojourn  in  Lexington  was  important  in 
terms  of  absorbing  another  style  of  American  life.   I 
left  there  for  Texas — to  Camp  Maxey,  and  assigned  to 
a  Topographical  Battalion  which  was  complete  with 
surveyors,  mapmakers,  lithographers  who  printed  the 
maps.  After  some  time  there  was  a  period  of 


Stauff :   stagnation  in  the  general  morale  of  the  fellows — 
they  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  us  before 
we  left  for  overseas,  so  we  were  suspended  in  the 
hot  humid  air  of  Texas.  And  during  that  time  I  got 
pretty  sick  with  pleurisy — to  make  the  story  short — 
I  was  discharged  in  the  fall,  and  came  back  to  San 
Francisco,  staying  in  an  Army  hospital  for  some  time 
and  was  released. 

Teiser:   When  were  you  released? 

Stauff: 


The  Post- War  Period  in  the  Bay  Area 

[During  the  tape  change,  there  was  a  discussion  of 
how  each  person  discovers  what  work  he  wants  to  do.] 
Stauff:   You  don't  know.   I  have  a  son  who's  somewhat  artistic, 
and  I  would  like  him  to  do  what  I'm  doing,  but  you 
can't  do  it  that  way.  You  have  to  allow  him  to  move 
in  his  own  direction.   Well,  getting  back  to  the  war, 
I  was  discharged.   I  got  out  of  the  Army  in  19^4 
rather  relieved  of  this  confusion  that  the  Army 
experience  was,  not  that  I  didn't  dislike  it.   I  mean 
I  could  deal  with  it. 
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Stauff :       My  father  passed  away  April  3,  19^3.  And  then 
my  mother  was  left  with  this  big  house.  After  I  got 
out  of  the  Army  I  went  home  to  take  care  of  her.   It 
was  rather  a  strange  period,  because  at  that  time 
in  the  height  of  the  war,  with  all  sorts  of  priorities 
and  rations,  there  was  in  San  Mateo  a  quiet,  calm 
atmosphere,  even  more  so  than  before,  because  all 
the  young  people  had  left  and  the  war  had  altered 
everything.   I  came  back  wondering  about  a  lot  of 
things,  not  Just  printing,  but  wondering  about  the 
world  since  I  had  been  exposed  to  it  in  my  limited 
way — the  dehumanlzation  of  Army  life — the  whole 
propaganda,  good  and  bad.   I  started  looking  at  my 
country  for  the  first  time,  traveling  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  continent,  touching  certain  parts  of  the 
country  that  were  new  to  me,  actually  in  a  sense 
discovering  the  "outside"  world.  The  romantic  phase 
of  my  life  was  lost  forever,  for  somehow  the  war 
seemed  to  shift  all  the  energy  of  my  innocence  in  a 
different  way.   I  looked  at  the  world,  examined  it, 
was  more  objective.   I  had  grown  a  little.  And  with 
my  father's  passing,  there  began  the  slow  changes  in 
my  family  life — this  altered  the  old  integration  of 
past  time.  My  older  brother  Prank  had  left  for  the 
Army  at  this  time.  My  twin  brother,  Bob,  who  by  all 
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Stauff :   purposes  should  have  been  in  the  Army,  somehow 

escaped,  the  draft  because  he  happened  to  be  in  a 
bicycle  accident  with  an  injured  leg! 

Teiser:   What  was  he  doing? 

Stauff:   He  was  working  for  my  father.   In  the  plumbing 

business.   He  was  very  independent,  and  he  went  his 
way.   But  when  I  got  back  after  the  war — or  the  war 
was  still  going  on  when  I  got  back — I  had  to  take 
cognizance  of  where  I  was  and  what  direction  it 
would  take. 

At  that  time  I  went  back  to  junior  college,  not 
so  much  to  go  through  the  whole  junior  college  bit — 
my  idea  was  to  go  to  Harvard.   I'd  wanted  to  go  to' 
the  printing  school  there,  and  I  thought  this  would 
be  important,  because  all  during  my  Army  career  I 
always  read  the  poets,  the  master  philosopher — Plato! 
At  that  time  I  had  a  tremendous  appetite  for  literature, 
and  when  I  came  back  to  peaceful  San  Mateo  I  felt  the 
need  to  meditate,  you  know,  to  think  about  the  world, 
and  in  my  own  way  I  did  make  a  commitment  to  the 
book.  And  since  my  first  love  as  a  craftsman  was 
printing,  I  opened  up  my  office  again  in  the  same 
place  as  I  had  left  it  and  in  a  sense  resumed  sone 
of  my  former  interests.  As  I  remember,  this  period 
so  important  a  time,  was  of  commitment  to  ideas,  to 


Stauff:   Greek  philosophical  thoughts — Plato,  Aristotle,  etc. 
I  slowly  started  to  get  Involved  with  the  literary 
scene  of  the  Bay  area.   Now  we're  speaking  of  the 
late  fJ44,  '^5,  '^6,  and  IJ^7.   This  was  the  exciting 
period  for  a  lot  of  us  returning  from  the  war.   It 
meant  asking  and  pondering  over  questions  that 
needed  to  be  asked — everything  was  in  utter  disorder — 
the  bomb,  the  experience  of  Hiroshima,  etc.   This 
was  part  of  my  anxiety.   I  needed  to  express  this 
dilemma  or  the  need  to  make  a  legitimate  act  in  my 
work.   Since  I  loved  the  book,  I  would  henceforth 
dedicate  myself  to  this  desire.   It  also  grew  out  of 
a  commitment  to  what  was  going  to  be  printed  in  these 
books.   I  felt  that  the  perfect  example  of  my  art 
would  be  to  shape  the  ideal  book — to  set  texts  that 
reflected  and  mirrored  this  anguish  of  our  times.  So 
I  pursued  this  interest  in  no  logical  sense,  but 
merely  a  strong  intuition  I  had.   I  met  writers, 
poets,  and  a  few  scientists.  At  this  time  my  brother 
Frank  returned  from  the  Army. 

Teiser:  What  year  did  he  return? 

Stauff:   He  returned,  I  think,  in  19^5  •  His  Interest  in  films 
started  to  grow,  and  he  knew  a  lot  of  creative 
spirits,  and  so  we  had,  in  a  sense  a  milieu  of  active 
and  energetic  people  pursuing  their  different 
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Stauff:   professions  or  trying  to  find  out  what  they  wanted 
to  do,  because  everything  was  so  suspended  and 
unknown.   There  was  a  feeling  of  concern  in  their 
search,  be  it  philosophy,  or  in  social  change.  At 
that  time,  I  belonged  to  a  liberal  veterans  grouio 
(American  Veterans  Committee).   We  were  going  to 
remake  the  world — the  bomb  had  altered  and  changed 
our  very  reality.   The  United  Nations  was  shaping 
a  new  brotherhood — veterans  had  returned — the  mood 
was  exciting.   I  met  writers,  painters,  scientists, 
and  poets  who  felt  the  same. 

Bern  Porter  was  a  scientist  who  had  worked  on 
the  bomb  during  the  war,  but  after  some  serious 
inner  moral  battles  with  himself,  fled  from  the 
military-scientific  complex.   Many  of  the  intellectuals 
were  asking  the  same  questions  about  man  and  his 
society,  and  the  ever  present  danger  of  the  growing 
power  of  this  technological  world. 

Teiser:  Where  was  he? 

Stauff:   University  of  California,  Berkeley,  I  believe. 

Then  I  met  the  very  essence  of  this  new 
awakening  in  the  personality  of  George  Leite.  At 
this  time  he  was  the  young  editor  and  publisher  of 
Circle  magazine,  the  really  first  advant-garde 
magazine  of  this  period.   It  was  through  his 
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Stauff :   -unlimited  enthusiasm  and  active  presence  that  he 

confronted  me  with  the  challenge  to  design  and  print 
the  first  two  issues.   If  you  look  over  the  contents 
of  this  magazine  it  does  mirror  the  turmoil  and 
interests  that  were  ours.   So  I  was  wedded  to  this 
excitement.   I  printed  the  magazine  in  my  San  Mateo 
studio — the  two  Issues  are  now  out-of-print,  and  rare. 
So  poorly  printed,  but  they  have  that  kind  of 
urgency;  a  healthy  thrust  into  the  fact  of  art!   I 
believe  this  started  a  whole  movement  in  terms  of 
the  commitment  of  the  artist  to  his  environment. 

At  this  time  Frank  was  putting  on  the  Art  in 
Cinema  series  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
and  this  was  such  a  lush  period  of  activity  for  us 
all.   'Phis  fresh  and  lively  dialogue  with  people, 
books,  films,  gave  the  local  scene  its  own  character 
and  flavor.   The  whole  scene  was  so  rich;  meditating, 
growing  beards,  etc. 

Teiser:   You  had  a  beard  in  those  years. 

Stauff:   Yes,  I  started  to  grow  my  beard  in  19^8,  keeping  it 

for  six  years,  a  sort  of  symbolic  act — not  a  protest, 
exactly — possibly  today  they  would  look  upon  it  in 
the  same  fashion  that  the  young  men  wear  them  now. 
But  what  happened  I  think  in  that  period  was  this 
intense  commitment  to  new  ideas  and  values  that 


Stauff :   needed  to  be  examined  and  questioned.   There  was  a 
strong  optimism  in  the  air  among  the  young  people 
at  this  time,  as  I  remember.  And  it  was  a  positive 
affirmation  about  this  world,  you  know,  after  the 
total  catastrophe  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  bomb, 
and  all  the  moral  and  ethical  searchings  that  some 
of  the  best  minds  were  asking:   Bertrand  Russell, 
Whitehead,  Einstein,  Lewis  Mumford,  Camus,  etc. 
This  was  an  immensely  profound  period  for  everyone. 

At  this  time  I  also  met  through  my  literary 
community,  Henry  Miller,  who  became  my  friend,  and 
we  did  some  books  together.   Those  voyages  down  to 
Big  Sur  were  revelations  1   That  region  has  made 
lasting  impression  upon  me — Miller,  the  mountains, 
the  sea,  and  general  exuberance  for  life  was  a  total 
rebirth.   So  there  was  this  wonderful  and  free 
openness  to  my  life. 

The  formal  aspect  of  the  book  was  still  there, 
but  it  was  displayed  in  my  work  as  an  aff irmation 
in  the  contemporary  scene,  rather  than  going  back  to 
older  styles.   There  was  a  different  quality  and  mood 
to  my  approach,  when  compared  to  my  first  books,  which 
were  a  kind  of  learning  device,  a  necessary  model  for 
me.  I  can  see  certain  attitudes  to  the  formalism 
of  my  first  books  in  the  way  I  handled  the  typographic 
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Stauff:   styles.   During  the  time  after  the  Second  World  War, 
19/44  an(i  Up  to  the  time  I  got  married  (19*4-8),  there 
was  a  strong  fervor  of  exploration.   It  was  a  time 
when  I  married — that  intense  human  relationship  with 
another  person — love  was  born  again,  definitively! 
So  it  was  not  a  period  of  quiet  ordering,  but  rich 
in  human  confrontations. 


To  San  Francisco 


And  as  I  became  more  and  more  involved  with  my 
work,  and  knowing  that  I  could  no  longer  stay  in 
San  Mateo,  I  moved  to  San  Francisco. 

Teiser:   Why? 

Stauff:   Well,  for  two  reasons.  My  home  was  going  to  be 

sold  in  San  Mateo.  My  mother  had  passed  away  (19^6), 
and  the  final  closing  of  that  phase  of  my  life  in 
San  Mateo  was,  in  a  sense,  defined  by  the  family, 
my  father  and  mother  passing  and  leaving  this  home. 
The  house  was  sold,  and  I  moved  with  Frank  to  a  small 
apartment  on  Russian  Hill  (Glover  Street).  At  the 
time,  my  painter  friend,  Lee  Mullican,  stayed  with 
us.   I  had  met  Lee  in  Gamp  Maxey  during  my  Army 
time — I  always  told  him,  "When  I  get  back  to  California, 


Stauff:   Lee,  come  and  stay  with  me."  At  that  time  I  had 
this  large  home  in  San  Mateo,  so  for  a  year  after 
my  mother  passed  away  we  had  the  house,  Frank  and  I. 
We  entertained,  having  Henry  Miller  come  up  from 
Big  Sur  to  stay  with  us,  I  remember.   That  was  in 
19^7.   Then  we  moved  late  in  19^7  to  San  Francisco, 
living  in  this  Russian  Hill  apartment.   Then  I  found 
a  spot  [to  work  in]  down  here  on  Sansome  and  Clay, 
the  old  Niantlc  Building,  509  Sansome  Street.   By 
that  time  I  had  quite  a  few  presses  and  types.   So 
I  opened  the  press — I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of 
19^7 »  I  can't  remember  the  exact  month — and  there  I 
stayed  from  19^-7  to  1955 »  until  I  went  to  Europe  on 
my  Fulbright.    I  stayed  in  that  shop  all  those 
years.   This  move  to  San  Francisco  was  important:   I 
rediscovered  my  city.   It  was  again  a  period  of 
survival.   Work  didn't  come  easily — I  had  to  take 
what  I  could  find,  and  I  was  determined  to  do  the 
things  I  felt  important  in  the  art  of  the  book. 

Teiser:   This  was  the  first  time  you  had  to  pay  rent  for  a 
shop,  wasn't  it? 

Stauff:   Yes.   This  was  the  breaking  of  the  umbilical  cord 
from  the  home,  because  at  home  everything  was 
provided  for  me — the  home,  the  food,  the  whole  thing, 
And  that  was  rather  late  in  life  when  I  in  a  sense 
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Stauff :   broke  away.   But  it  wasn't  that  I  was  staying  at 
home  just  to  have  the  comforts,  but  it  was  a  life 
style  that  was  natural.   You  know  I  had  my  shop 
there,  and  I  took  care  of  my  mother  up  to  the  time 
she  passed  away.   So  it  was  another  phase  that  just 
had  to  happen.   Then  a  year  later  I  got  married,  so 
it  just  added  to  my  responsibilities — children  caine, 
adding  more  profound  demands  on  my  new  life. 

Teiser:   How  many  children  have  you? 

Stauff:   I  have  three  children:   Paula,  born  19^-9;  Mario,  born 
1951;  Francesca,  born  1962.   My  first  two  were  born 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  latter  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania . 

Eric  Gill  was  one  of  my  masters,  and  I  read  all 
his  works,  felt  so  strong  and  intense  about  his 
whole  philosophy.  At  that  time  I  met  Adrian  Wilson, 
I  think  it  was  during  19^8-^9.   I  Invited  him  to  come 
and  work  together  with  me. 

Teiser:   Let  me  Interrupt  you  here  for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 
I  think  Adrian  said  in  his  interview*  that  when  he 
went  to  work  with  you,  you  had  had  a  partner  that 
you  hadn't  got  along  well  with. 

Stauff:   Yes.   That  was  very  unfortunate,  well,  unfortunate 


* Print ing  and  Book  Designing,  a  1966  interview  in 
this  series. 


Stauff :   in  the  sense  that  it  Just  didn't  come  off  the  way  I  had 
hoped.   It  was  an  old,  dear  friend  of  mine,  Bill  Losh. 

Teiser:   The  public  relations  man? 

Stauff:   That's  his  father.   So  Adrian,  who  was  doing  very 

interesting  work  and  who  was  terribly  enthusiastic, 
I  said,  "Come  and  we'll  Just  work  together  and  what 
we  make  we  split."  And  we  did  this  to  a  point,  but 
things  got  so  bad.   I  mean  we  worked  nicely  together, 
and  we  did  some  fine  projects  together.   We  had  a 
happy  collaboration,  for  we  both  saw  eye-to-eye  on 
the  philosophical  plane.   We  were  completely  against 
war.  He  had  been  a  conscientious  objector,  and  I 
admired  his  situation.   We  both  admired  firic  Gill, 
and  during  this  time  we  printed  a  statement  by  him 
titled,  And  Who  Wants  Peace?  We  did  this  book  in  a 
large  folio  set  in  Gill's  Perpetua  types  on  a 
handmade  Tovll  papers.   The  whole  thing  was  done 
under  the  invisible  eyes  of  Eric  Gill,  the  typographic 
style  was  his — and  Mary  Fabilli  did  a  powerful  woodcut 
for  us.   So  this  was,  in  a  sense,  a  culmination  of 
our  philosophic  statement  about  the  book.   We  printed 
a  hundred  copies  and  sold  them  at  some  ridiculous 
low  price.  All  this  time  we  had  to  feed  ourselves, 
pay  rent,  and  try  to  raise  a  family.   So  it  was  truly 
a  celebration  to  the  art  of  the  book  and  Eric  Gill. 
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Stauff :       We  did  a  few  other  books — one  for  Bill  Wreden, 
which  won  a  national  award.  (AIGA  fifty).* 

Teiser:   Which  one  was  that? 

Stauff:   It's  Mining  and  Hunting  in  the  Far  West  [Burlingame, 
California:   William  P.  Wreden,  19^8].**  That  was 
done  in  19^8,  and  this  was  again  a  collaboration 
with  Adrian  and  myself.   I  think  these  two  books 
were  typical  examples  of  the  period.   You  notice  now 
at  this  time  we  are  starting  to  have  clients  who  are 
in  a  sense  more  the  Grabhorn  type — people  interested 
in  California  history  and.  the  West.  Actually  this 
is  my  first  book  that  was  done  in  this  manner,  this 
style.   From  this  recognition  in  19^8,  not  that  I 
hadn't  had  recognition  from  19^1  with  my  first  book 
and  the  works  I  did  with  Bern  Porter,  with  Henry 
Miller  and  Mis cellanea , ***  but  this  was,  I  think,  my 
first  successful  California  Western  book. 

I  was  involved  with  Gordon  Onslow-Pord,  the 
English  painter  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Mexico. 
My  friendship  with  Gordon  has  been  a  long  one — so 
Important  in  my  general  sense  of  the  world  of  painting. 
Adrian  and  I  did  his  large  catalogue — Towards  a  New 
Sub.lect  in  Painting  [19^8,  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art].   Our  typographic  treatment  retained  a  classic- 

*Amerioan  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts'  "Fifty  Books  of 

the  Year." 
**By  F.  A.  Isbell. 

***Miller,  Henry.   Miscellanea.  Berkeley,  California: 
Bern  Porter, 
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Stauff:  modern  statement. 

Adrian  left  to  go  on  his  own,  and  the  reasons 
were  financial,  for  we  did  so  few  books — the  Eric 
Gill  creation  was  absolutely  an  act  of  faith  and 
love  for  bookmaking.  And  I  guess  we  were  not  the 
business  types.   Our  greatest  asset:   enthusiaslsml 
And  it  worked  wonders — this  creative  energy  and 
interest  is  so  rare  to  recapture  in  that  same  pure 
state. 

Teiser:   Did  you  work  very  hard  together,  or  did  you  talk  a 
lot? 

Stauff:   Oh  we  worked  hard.   We  worked  and  talked. 

Teiser:   I  just  wondered  if  two  people  who  had  so  many 
interests  in  common  didn't  spend  a  lot  of  time 
conversing  about  them. 

Stauff:   We  talked.   It  was  a  very  important  period  for  Adrian 
and  me,  because  it  gave  both  of  us  a  chance  to  study 
the  problems  of  fine  bookmaking  in  an  atmosphere  of 
goodwill.   We  couldn't  answer  all  the  problems  that 
were  involved,  but  in  a  sense  we  both  recognized  each 
other  and  our  mutual  Interests.  We  were  the  youngest 
of  the  so-called  fine-book  printers  in  San  Francisco. 
There  was  nobody  else.  The  Grabhorns  and  all  the 
others  had  established  themselves  years  before.  So 
we  were  the  first  of  a  new  generation  to  come  out  of 
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Stauff :   the  Second  World.  War,  to  make  any  attempt  to  do  this 
work  in  a  commercial  way.  And  as  I  look  back,  and  I 
still  always  live  on  the  edge  of  disaster  of  some 
sort,  but  at  that  time  we  were  youn,?  enough  and 
flexible  enough  to  move  right  into  the  arena.  And 
I  think  this  had  its  positive  side,  because  if  we 
didn't  have  that  attitude  we  would  never  have  done 
anything.   We  did  the  most  impossible  things. 

I'd  like  to  finish  the  Wilson-Stauffacher  stage 
now.   I  talk  almost  historically,  but  that's  all 
right  because  I  speak  this  way.   Finding  that  the 
financial  arrangments  were  so  tight,  we  thought  it 
best  to  separate  and  go  our  own  ways  and  see  how  we 
could  both  survive  in  this  field.   I  think  it  was 
good  for  both  of  us  that  we  did  this.  After  19^9 » 
1950,  1951,  1952,  1953*  195^-- I'm  going  very  rapidly 
across  these  periods — was  in  a  sense  a  further 
dedication,  further  involvement  with  things  typographic, 
further  refinement  in  trying  to  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  craft.  And  this  also  involved 
the  machinery  that  I  bought  and  sold — these  were  new 
methods  of  control  to  overcome. 

Teiser:   Were  you  trying  out  different  presses? 

Stauff:  No,  it  wasn't  that.  I  was  further  refining  my  whole 
approach  to  the  book.  There  was  a  need  to  re-examine 
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Stauff :   my  position,  my  role  as  a  bookmaker.   There  was  a 
continual  studying  process  as  I  did.  my  work;  doing 
the  things  that  I  loved  and  at  a  pace  that  one  could 
live  and  work  with  pleasure.   It  is  a  style  or  habit 
that  I've  always  had,  and  for  some  people  would  be 
absolutely  maddening.   For  me,  well,  that  was  the 
way  I  did  things.   I  became  more  and  more  interested 
and  took  up  Updike  again  and  read  him  and  other 
books  by  the  great  scholars  of  typography,  such  as 
Stanley  Mori son,  and  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
were  coming  from  England  in  scholarly  journals.   I 
became  more  involved,  more  enriched  by  the  beautiful 
books  that  were  coming  out  of  Europe.  My  attention 
typographically  never  really  settled  with  the  so-called 
California  Grabhorn  style.   I  always  appreciated  it; 
I  was  attracted  to  it  when  I  was  young,  but  I  drew 
away  from  this  provincial  style — and  I  don't  say  it 
in  any  negative  sense,  but  a  definite  style  only  the 
Grabhorns  could  do  successfully. 

Teiser:   When  you  speak  of  a  man  like  Grabhorn,  which  are 
you  speaking  of? 

Stauff:   I  like  to  think  of  them  both  at  the  same  time,  Ed 

and  Bob.   I  knew  Ed  first  and  then  Bob,  but  actually 
if  you  know  the  two,  the  more  sophisticated  in  the 
history  of  typography  is  Bob.  And  his  fine  library 
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Stauff :   testifies  to  that  deep  love  and  involvement  with 

the  classical  sense  and  continuity  in  typographical 
things.   Ed,  I  think,  is  more  the  tremendous 
craftsman  and  so  skillful  in  doing  fantastic  things 
with  such  little  means.  He  had  a  native  talent 
coupled  also  with  a  knowledge  of  typography  which 
was  so  extensive.   But  I  always  thought  Bob  had  this 
other  quality  about  him. 

Well,  I  started  to  turn  my  attention  to  sone  of 
the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  typographical 
achievements  of  this  century — studying  the  many 
developments  that  shaped  our  contemporary  world. 
The  influence  of  modern  art:   painting,  sculpture, 
music,  and  films — all,  in  their  way  contributed 
greatly  to  a  fresh  way  of  looking  at  the  book.  William 
Morris,  Eric  Gill,  Jan  Tschichold,  Paul  Klee,  Picasso, 
Herbert  Read,  Mondrian,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Corbusier— 
all  these  men  were  liberating  forces  for  me.  Likewise, 
through  the  spiritual  visions  of  a  Mallarme,  a>. 
Apollinaire,  I  discovered  the  modern  typographic 
poem — white  spaces  were  again  integrated  with  the 
word.   It  seemed  that  the  formal  symmetry  of  our 
typographic  book  had  entered  a  freedom  that  broke 
the  spell  of  this  Procrustean  bed  of  former  styles. 


Door  of  the  Greenwood  Press,  San  Mateo  -  1936 
Left  -  Frank  A.  Stauffacher,  Sr.,  right  -  Jack 
W.  Stauffacher. 


Greenwood  Press,  San  Mateo  -  1936 
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Opening  of  the  Greenwood  Press  in  San  Francisco  at  509  Sansome  Street. 
1947.   Jack  W.  Stauffacher  at  left  with  beard. 
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The  Jans  on  /Types 

Stauff :   It  was  at  this  time  that  I  purchased  my  Janson- 

Antiqua  and  Xurslv  types.   This  purchase  was  once 
again  a  turning  point  in  my  typographic  realization. 
It  took  me  almost  twelve  years  since  I  first  bought 
my  Garaiuond  types  in  1939  >  until  I  had  chosen  in 
1950  the  Janson  types — a  bridge  was  completed.   This 
alphabetic  style  was  the  one  I  wanted  to  use,  the 
one  which  I  wanted  to  be  wedded  to,  to  be  understood 
by.  To  make  a  choice  of  type  design  is  not  something 
to  take  lightly,  because  what  happens  here  is  you 
must,  if  you  see  it  in  all  its  dimension,  when  you 
make  a  choice  it's  like  a  choice  of  marriage;  it's 
a  choice  of  life,  and  it  has  to  endure.   It  has  to 
have  some  permanency  in  your  selection.  So  in  1950 , 
after  this  tremendous  studying  period  and  thinking 
about  it,  I  made  a  choice  of  a  type  face  which  I 
thought  would  endure,  would  give  me  this  permanency 
which  I  needed,  because  I  no  longer  wanted  to  have 
the  reckless  freedom  to  select  anything.   I  wanted  a 
type  that  I  could  always  fall  back  onto;  it  would  be 
the  backbone  of  my  press.   So  after  much  meditation 
I  purchased,  at  a  great  expense  the  Janson  Antiqua  and 


Stauff :   Kursiv  types  from  Frankfurt  am  Main  in  Germany. 

This  was  an  exceedingly  important  investment 
for  me.   I  had  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank;  I  had 
none  at  the  time,  but  I  felt  the  need  for  this 
typeface.   I  purchased  large  fontings  in  large 
twelve  point  sizes  for  book  work,  and  this  was  to 
be  the  crystallization  of  my  own  typographical  choice 
at  that  time.   With  this  type  I  felt  I  could  live 
with  it  for  the  rest  of  my  typographic  life.   I  could 
discover  how  to  use  it  for  years — endless  possibilities, 
So  the  typeface  itself  was  a  critical  choice.   It  was 
a  sifting  on  my  own  typographic  culture  that  made 
this  choice  possible.  As  I  look  back  to  1950 »  and 
now  it's  1968,  I  did  not  make  a  mistake.   The  typeface 
actually  is  like  an  oak  tree.   You  plant  it  and  it 
gets  more  gnarled  but  it  has  a  strength  of  character 
and  warmth  and  potential  that  is  unlimited — for  it 
depends  on  the  way  the  typographer  deals  with  it. 
So  I  wasn't  trying  to  fashion  a  style  out  of  it;  I 
was  Just  trying  to  make  the  type  servable  to  the 
written  word.   So  this  choice  had  very  important 
considerations  in  my  dealing  with  it  in  terms  of  my 
future  books. 

First  of  all,  it  opened  up  a  possibility  I 
never  knew  existed.  My  first  intention  was  that  I 


Stauff :   would  do  a  specimen  of  this  type  and  show  my 

customers  all  the  different  ranges  of  sizes.  And 
this  was  going  to  be  a  most  simple  project.   But 
then  as  I  became  more  excited  about  the  type,  its 
history,  its  background,  I  went  to  libraries  and 
started  to  study  seriously  the  whole  origin  of  this 
typeface.   I  wrote  letters  to  Stanley  Morison,  and 
I  had  a  correspondence  with  Harry  Carter  in  England, 
and  there  was  a  fine  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas.   Other  people  were  helping  me.   There  was  a 
new  brotherhood  of  scholarship.  I  discovered  people 
in  England  who  were  always  fabulously  giving  of  their 
time  and  help.  And  out  of  that  came  my  book,  Jans on; 
A  Definitive  Collection,  which  was  a  testimony  and 
climax  of  my  whole  attitude  towards  typography,  even 
so  to  the  way  the  book  was  made — the  quality  of  the 
printing,  inking,  and  how  I  could  control  the 
impression  so  the  characters  were  beautifully 
Impressed  on  the  paper,  the  open  design  of  the  book 
itself,  how  the  book  was  handled,  bound. 

Everything  was,  in  a  sense,  an  affirmation  of 
my  own  love  and  style  in  typographic  things.  And 
this  book  went  out  to  the  world  to  other  regions,  to 
other  crazy  people  like  myself  who  would  think  well 
of  these  creations,  and  to  my  surprise  it  did  awaken 


Stauff :   in  them  that  some  printer  in  far  off  San  Francisco 
was  concerned  with  all  this  typographic  love.  It 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  San  Francisco.   The 
book  traveled  to  Italy,  France,  England,  and  it 
made  me  feel  good  that  there  were  people  who  were 
as  mad  as  I  was  in  this  type  of  work. 

And  one  day  a  dear  friend  of  mine  came  to  my 
office  and  said,  "Jack,  why  don't  you  try  for  a 
Fulbright?11  I  said,  "Well,  why  should  I  try  for  a 
Fulbright?"  She  said,  "You're  Just  the  kind  of  guy 
that  they  might  like."  So  she  urged  me  and  then  I 
did  it  with  tongue  in  cheek,  not  really  thinking  too 
much  about  it.   So  I  had  some  nice  recommendations. 
Bob  Grabhorn  gave  me  one.  And  I  sent  my  book,  and 
by  some  strange  thing  a  letter  came  back  and  it  said, 
"You  have  not  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  grant,  but 
you're  on  the  alternate  list,  and  if  one  candidate 
backs  out,  you  will  possibly  go  to  Italy." 

My  program  was  to  be  in  Italy  to  do  research  on 
a  particular  l?th  Century  printer  by  the  name  of 
Filippo  Cecchi,  who  was  using  this  so-called  Janson 
type.   The  Italian  adventure  was  shaped  out  of  the 
Janson  studies.  And  I  didn't  get  it  that  year  (195*0 
so  I  told  them  to  reactivate  my  old  Fulbright 
application.  In  the  second  year  I  received  the  grant 


Stauff :   to  Florence.   I  was  attached  to  the  University  of 
Florence  to  pursue  my  heart's  desire. 


Interview  2,  December  18,  1968 


Stauffacher ; 


Teiser: 


Stauffacher: 


Do  you  want  me  to  continue  from. . .   Where  was 
I? 

You  were  talking  about  deciding  upon  Janson 
type.   I'd  like  to  know  what  are  the  qualities 
of  Janson  type  that  made  you  think  that  it  was 
going  to  be  the  type  that  you  were  going  to 
want  to  use?  Are  there  some  particular 
qualities  that  it  has  that  relate  to  the  kind  of 
printing  that  you  want  to  do  forever? 
No,  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  basic  requirements 
of  legibility,  the  quality  of  its  design.  Also, 
it  has  a  certain  anachronism  to  it,  because  this 
type  is  the  last  style  of  its  kind  that's  come 
down  to  us  in  the  middle  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  that  one  can  buy  from  a  commercial  type 
foundry  that  uses  the  same  original  punches — 
well,  not  exactly  the  original  ones,  but  has  not 
changed  the  shape  or  modified  the  punches.  They 
have  duplicated  them  exactly  as  they  were  done 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  So,  in  a  sense,  you 


Stauff :   can  buy  the  Janson  types  from  D.  Stempel  in  the 
quality  of  a  typical  seventeenth  century  face. 
There  were  certain  aesthetic  requirements:   first, 
it  was  the  last  of  the  great  humanistic  cut  letters 
coming  out  of  Europe.  It  was  the  climax  from  the  old 
style  face  between  the  transitional  period.   So  it 
has  the  flavor  of  a  Renaissance  old.  face,  and  yet 
it  doesn't  have  the  quality  of  the  transitional 
face  of,  say,  Baskervllle.   It's  a  little  closer  to 
Caslon,  in  a  sense,  but  earlier.  And  the  variations 
of  the  sizes,  say  from  eight  to  thirty-six  point, 
have  a  variety  of  difference  in  each  size,  because 
the  hand-and-eye  relationship  was  still  intact  with 
the  craftsman  who  could  cut  these  beautiful  letters. 
So  eight  point  will  look  slightly  different  than  ten 
point.  They  didn't  have  any  photographic  or 
pantographic  technics  at  hand  to  enlarge  or  reduce 
the  letters.   They  had  to  use  the  tools  of  the 
punchcutter's  art — so  each  font,  or  each  size  of 
type,  in  a  sense,  was  rendered  in  this  method  of  the 
hand  engraved  letters  on  a  steel  punch. 

Teiser:  Are  you  indicating  then  that  it's  the  readability 

and  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  type  more  than  the 
period  itself? 

Stauff:   Well,  maybe  you  could  say  it  was  the  flowering  of 


Stauff :  the  punchcutter's  art  In  the  seventeenth  century. 

His  tools  were  becoming  more  refined;  he  was  able  to 
cut  such  precise  letters. 

Teiser:  Are  you  implying  then  that  not  since  that  time  has 
a  type  been  so  technically  beautiful? 

Stauff:   No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.   Possibly  there  is  no  real 

rational  reason  why  I've  chosen  this  over  Baskerville, 
which  is  a  terribly  legible  face,  or  faces  of  this 
period.   If  you  survey  the  more  classical  type  faces, 
starting  from  the  typical  kind  of  redesigned  type 
face  like  Bembo,  which  is  based  on  a  type  that  Aldus 
Manutius  used  and  the  great  typecutter  of  the 
Renaissance — Griff o — designed  for  Aldus,  you  see 
qualities  which  speak  so  beautifully  of  the 
Renaissance.   But  what  we  don't  have  any  longer  is 
the  original  punches;  we  don't  have  the  original  molds 
that  shaped  those  letters. 

Teiser:   Do  you  feel  that  seventeenth  century  type,  because 
of  its  period  quality,  has  a  relevance  to  your 
printing? 

Stauff:   No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.   It  is  a  flowering  and  a 
perfection  of  the  letterforms  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  a  middle  period,  which  was  very  important.  And 
this  type  was  basically  a  face  which,  in  the  textual 
line  has  a  large  x-height,  meaning  that  the  lowercase 


Stauff :   is  quite  large  with  short  descenders  and  ascenders. 
Anyway,  it's  also  very  practical — sets  close  and 
compact  between  each  letter.   Having  a  true 
functional  use  as  a  reading  line.  You  can  print 
text  and  coated  papers  equally  well  with  Janson — 
it  seems  to  have  achieved  a  quiet  dignity  within 
the  ideal  requirements  for  our  Roman  letters, 
especially  for  book  work. 

Teiser:   Do  you  now  still  use  that  entirely,  or  primarily? 

Stauff:   Well,  it's  my  basic  tool  for  my  hand-set  work, 
which  I  have  here. 

Teiser:   When  you  have  work  machine  set,  what  type  do  you  use? 

Stauff:   Well,  there  I  use  a  variety.  With  the  Janson  types, 
since  it  is  more  or  less  an  old-style,  transitional, 
in-between  phase,  I  have  rather  Spartan  feelings 
about  types.   I  use  Baskerville  and  Bembo  on  the 
Monotype  and  handset  in  Walbaum;  this  is  a  fine 
design,  actually  a  further  refinement  of  Bodoni's 
influence.   Of  course,  I  feel  strongly  about  certain 
sans-serif  faces,  for  instance,  Unlvers  that  my 
friend,  Adrian  Prutiger,  designed.   So  really  my 
pallette  is  rather  limited,  because  I  must  exert  all 
my  talent  on  these  basic  faces,  and  attempt  to  shape 
them  within  the  format  of  a  page.  And  since 
typography  is  primarily  using  spaces,  the  negative 


Stauff :   and  positive  space,  how  type  Is  to  be  placed  and 

appropriated  on  the  page- -normally  you  can  use  any 
halfway  decent  type  if  you  know  what  you're  doing. 
You  can  make  it  read  well,  with  a  certain  harmony 
on  the  page. 

Teiser:   You  have,  in  the  past,  done  your  own  press  work. 
Do  you  now? 

Stauff:   That's  another  problem.   Pine  printers  usually  have 
control  of  all  the  different  phases — typesetting, 
printing,  dampening  paper,  choosing  all  the  different 
requirements  for  the  making  of  a  book.   In  my  case 
this  still  is  so  on  a  limited  basis,  not  due  to  my 
lack  of  interest  in  doing  that.   It's  just  that  I 
don't  have  the  particular  time  to  render  all  the 
refinements  that  are  necessary  for  a  book.   If  it's 
too  large  then  obviously  we  use  other  processes,  but 
for  limited  editions  I  still  do  this. 

Teiser:   You  still  do  your  own  press  work? 

Stauff:   Yes. 
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Studies  in  Italy 

Teiser:   Now  may  we  go  back  to  the  chronological  account? 
You  were  about  to  take  off  for  Italy. 

Stauff :   Yes.   I  wanted,  to  say  that  my  adventure  to  Italy  in 
1955  cm  the  Pulbrlght  grant  was  in  a  sense  a  rare 
opportunity  for  me  to  go,  because  by  that  time  I 
had  raised  a  family  and  had  two  children  and  a  wife, 
and  this  grant  made  it  possible  for  me — I  was  thirty- 
five  at  the  time — to  go  to  Europe  when  most  people 
are  equally  inolved  in  some  other  activity  with  a 
family,  rooted  to  a  Job  that  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  move  to  such  a  distance  without  being 
involved  in  some  governmental  Job  or  universities. 
This  was  completely  Independent  and  a  kind  of 
privilege,  I  felt,  and  a  very  happy  one. 

Teiser:   What  did  you  do  there? 

Stauff:   Well,  what  happened  there  was  I  had  two,  well, 
actually  one,  main  function  on  my  Pul bright — to 
study  this  very  obscure  Florentine  printer,  Gecchi. 
Actually  this  was  only  a  point  of  departure;  it  was 
only  a  way  of  opening  doors.   Since  I  had  never 
really  been  to  Europe  before  and  my  choice  for 
Italy  was  one  of  affinity  to  its  culture  and  its 
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Stauff »   general  spirit  that  I  happened  to  have  a  real  desire 
to  see  and  understand  in  the  full  flesh,  as  it  were, 
its  reality.   Italy  was  my  choice,  and  I  went  to 
Florence  for  this  was  obviously  the  center  of  the 
Renaissance  and  my  spiritual  home.  And  I  went  there 
thinking  of  working  on  this  Florentine  printer  of 
the  l?th  century.  And  I  was,  for  the  first  year, 
involved  much  in  him.   I  discovered  a  lot  of  information 
in  the  libraries,  but  more  than  Just  going  to 
libraries  and  looking  at  old  books  and  discovering 
catalogues  and  things  of  this  sort  with  such  information 
on  typography  of  that  time,  what  really  started  me  to 
see  things  in  a  fuller  dimension  was  the  environment 
that  I  was  living  in — the  city  of  Florence  and  the 
surrounding  area,  the  Tuscan  landscape,  and  the 
culture  that  had  been  existing  there  for  two  thousand 
years,  the  people,  the  language,  the  whole  milieu, 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Italian  culture  came  forth. 
And  experiencing  this  new  reality,  this  new  world 
for  me — an  old  world,  but  a  new  world  for  me — 
heightened  my  whole  sensitivity  to  the  art  of  the 
book.   I  saw  the  book  no  longer  isolated  from  its 
culture.   If  I  was  looking  at  an  18th  century  or  a 
Renaissance  book,  I  could,  in  a  sense,  use  that  as 
an  analogy  or  a  parallel  to  the  whole  milieu  of  its 


Stauff:   time,  architecture,  customs,  styles.   The  very 

gesture  of  the  epoch  In  which  these  books  were  made 
were  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  their  times.   So 
what  happened  was  I  started  to  understand  books  in 
three  dimension,  as  it  were.   I  started  to  see  them 
not  as  one  dimensional  on  bookshelves,  but  books 
who  had  their  existence  In  a  time  in  which  people 
thought  and  felt  passions,  and  all  these  things  were 
sort  of  climaxed  in  the  art  of  the  bookmaker  of 
those  times.   At  certain  times  the  art  of  bookmaking 
was  on  a  decline;  at  other  times  it  flourished. 

Telser:   And  you  stayed  in  Florence  the  whole  time? 

Stauff:  Yes,  I  stayed  in  Florence  and  traveled  to  different 
parts  of  Italy.  I  didn't  at  the  time  get  to  France 
or  England  or  Germany.  I  went  to  Switzerland  once. 

Teiser:   Did  you  visit  print  shops? 

Stauff:   I  visited  a  few  of  the  master  printers  of  Italy.   I 

met  and  spent  some  time  with  Dr.  Giovanni  Mardersteig 
in  Verona,  one  of  the  great  printers  of  Europe.  And 
that  was  a  very  important  experience  for  me.   I 
won't  go  into  all  the  ramifications  of  Mardersteig' s 
contribution,  because  I  think  it's  been  well  documented 
and  well  known.   I  Just  mention  that.  And  then  I 
had  met  a  very  friendly  typographer  and  printmaker  by 
the  name  of  Alberto  Tallone.  And  Tallone's  work  was 
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Stauff :   not  exactly  the  same  style  as  Mardersteig,  but  he 
was  the  only  native  Italian  who  was  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  fine  bookmaklng.   I  met  him  In 
Venice,  of  all  places.  He  had  an  exhibition  there, 
and  I  happened,  by  accident,  to  walk  in  on  this 
gallery,  and  there  his  beautiful  books  were  being 
shown.   I  was  quite  impressed  with  him  as  a  man. 

Teiser:   Did  you  do  any  actual  printing  while  you  were  there? 

Stauff:   Oh,  I  did  some  rather  minor  things,  nothing,  really. 
I  did  a  few  items  for  the  United  States  Information 
Service — well,  there  were  two  projects.   I  did  have 
an  exhibition  in  Florence  of  my  work,  and  I  had  some 
announcements  printed  in  Italian. 

Teiser:   Where  was  it  held? 

Stauff:   In  the  United  States  Information  Service  Library. 
They  have  quite  an  extensive  library  with  a  lot  of 
tables  under  glass,  display  cases.   Then  it  was  also 
through  my  urging  that  the  Fifty  Books  of  the  year 
exhibition  from  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  was  shown  for  the  first  time  in  Florence.  And 
I  wrote  and  designed  the  brochure  to  announce  this 
in  Florence.  And  at  that  time  I  was  also  interested 
in  the  film.   The  Italian  film  by  that  time  was  the 
aftermath  of  the  Neo-realist  school,  and  I  would  take 
journeys  down  to  Rome  to  meet  film  artists.   It  was 


Stauff :   all  combined  with  my  book  interests. 

Teiser:   The  Pulbright  was  for  a  year,  but  you  stayed  longer? 

Stauff:   I  stayed  three  years.  Now  the  reason  I  stayed  that 
Ions  was  that  I  felt  so  at  home  there  and  the  year 
went  by  so  fast  that  I  had  not  accomplished  everything 
I  had  planned.   I  tried  to  renew  my  Fulbright,  but 
they  did  not  give  me  this — so  with  my  meager  funds 
I  somehow  held  out  for  another  year.  And  during  that 
time  my  Interests  changed.   Since  I  was  faced  with 
a  formidable  amount  of  information  about  bookmaking 
and  the  art  of  books  of  Florence,  I  thought  I  would 
concentrate  more  or  less  on  the  history  of  the 
Florentine  book.  And  this  started  me  to  re-examine 
the  whole  evolution  of  the  book  in  Florence  from 
the  very  beginnings,  going  back  further  than  the 
printed  books  and  the  manuscript  books,  going  back 
further  than  that  into  the  Roman  inscriptions  that 
were  left  there  from  the  Roman  times,  and  going  back 
further  than  that  into  the  Etruscan  times,  and  so 
forth.   I  started  from  the  very  basic  elements  of 
the  use  of  letters  in  Florence  and  to  record  this 
development,  to  take  a  survey  up  to  the  19th  century. 
It  was  rather  a  sweeping  amount  of  information  I 
gathered,  and  my  desire  was  to  publish  this  either 
in  Florence  at  the  time  or  in  this  country.   The 
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Stauff :   amount  of  information,  the  bibliographical  work 
that  I've  done  was,  I  think,  quite  impressive  in 
my  manner,  because  my  manner  was  not — I'm  not  a 
bibliographer;  I'm  not  a  scholar  in  the  terms  of 
what  a  scholar's  credentials  are.   So  my  information 
was  gathered  in  a  very  empirical  way,  a  mixture  of 
both — subjective  and  objective — it  was  not  done  too 
precisely.   But  I  had  free  access  to  all  of  the 
libraries  In  Florence  and  one  especially,  the 
Biblioteca  Ricardiana,  which  was  one  of  the  old 
Medici  libraries.  And  there  I  had  my  own  desk, 
typewriter,  and  they  would  bring  all  those  wonderful 
books  for  me  to  enjoy.   There  was  an  old  Baroque 
room  and  I  spent  many  hours  during  the  cold  Florentine 
winters  there,  and  that  was  so  delightful.  And  out 
of  all  that  searching  and  thumbing  through  thousands 
of  ancient  books,  looking  at  them,  examining  them, 
culled  this  manuscript  which  I  called  The  Illimitable 
Florentine  Book,  because  I  researched  the  styles 
more  than  the  bibliographical  information,  and  it 
was  again  the  visual  study  that  I  was  making,  the 
study  of  different  typographical  styles  analogous 
to  architecture.   I  mention  this  special  analogy  of 
architectural  styles  to  the  book. 

Teiser:   What  happened  then  to  your  book? 
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Stauff:   Well,  it's  still  here  on  my  shelf  demanding  great 
attention,  because  there  were  a  lot  of  rough  edges 
which  need  to  be  redefined.   Possibly  the  task  was 
much  too  large  for  me.   But  what  I  did  (and  what 
I'm  going  to  do  now),  I  have  focused  my  attention 
on  one  particular  printer,  not  Cecchi   (I  could  do 
a  little  essay  on  his  work  which  is  important),  but 
what  I  have  started  to  become  excited  about  is  a 
printer  who  came  to  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  by  the  invitation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  a  printer-scholar  by  the  name  of  Torrentino.* 
And  his  work  no  doubt  was  the  greatest  work  of  any 
Florentine  of  that  period.   There  was  no  printer 
after  him  or  before  him.   There  were  some  earlier 
ones  who  were  equal  but  he  had  the  sophistication, 
the  quality,  and  the  control  of  creating  such 
beautiful  folios. 

Teiser:   He's  the  one  you'll  be  focusing  on? 

Stauff:   Well,  now  I  have  more  information  on  him,  because  he 
stirred  my  imagination.   He  was  so  outstanding,  and 
he  needed  to  be  done.   It  has  never  been  done  in 
English;  he  has  been  only  mentioned.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  important  to  have  this  book  done  on 
Torrent! no. 

Teiser:   Do  you  expect  to  print  it  yourself  when  it's  done? 

*Lorenzo  Torrent ino 
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Stauff :   I'd  like  to.   I  need  some  funds  for  it.   But  again, 
the  book  wouldn't  be  just  a  dry,  scholarly  approach 
to  Torrent ino.   What  I  would  like  to  do,  and  again 
this  is  my  whole  idea  of  doing  a  book  of  this  sort, 
would  be  to  shape  a  kind  of  analogy  to  his  period. 
Then  you  spent  the  other  two  years  working  on  the 
rest  of  this  project? 

Well,  gathering  information,  living  there,  going 
places,  just  in  a  sense  absorbing  the  culture. 
You  traveled  more  widely,  did  you,  in  Europe  then? 
No,  I  didn't.   I  didn't  travel  much  more  widely.   I 
kept  pretty  close  to  Florence  and  the  environment. 
And  what  year  did  you  come  back? 

I  came  back  in  1958,  absolutely  broke,  because  by 
that  time  I  had  sold  some  of  my  equipment,  paper 
cutters  and  things,  from  the  warehouse. 

Teiser :  Had  you  stored  all  your  presses? 

Stauff:   Yes.   I  sold  some,  and  then  I  kept  the  German  press 

I  had,  which  Ed  Grabhorn  later  bought.   It  was  called 
a  Victoria. 


Teiser: 
Stauff : 

Teiser: 
Stauff: 

Teiser: 
Stauff: 
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Carnegie  Institute  of Technology 

Stauff :   I  came  back  with  all  these  rich  experiences,  and 

what  I  wanted  to  do  at  that  time — I  felt  I  did  not 
want  to  open  again  my  business  here  in  San  Francisco, 
but  I  felt  the  need  somehow  to  teach  at  a  university. 
So  in  some  strange  way,  I  never  really  sought  it  out, 
I  was  asked  in  a  roundabout  way  if  I'd  be  interested 
to  go  to  Carnegie  Tech.   So  that  came  to  be,  and  I 
started  work  there  in  the  fall  of  1958.   I  had  come 
back  to  San  Francisco  in  the  summer  from  Italy, 
accepted  the  appointment  teaching  typographic  design 
in  the  School  of  Printing  Management.  Also  I  was 
involved  with  the  College  of  Fine  Arts.   Dean  Rice 
of  the  art  school  invited  me  to  come. 

Teiser:   Had  you  taught  before? 

Stauff:   I  never  taught  before  in  my  life.   So  that  again  was 
another  challenge — to  face  students,  to  try  to  be 
somewhat  structured  in  your  program,  to  try  to  do 
the  things  that  you  felt  were  important  in  typography. 
I  don't  want  to  labor  the  point,  but  Carnegie  Tech 
for  many  years  before  I  arrived  there  had  a  tradition, 
and,  of  course,  all  of  us  know  the  work  Porter  Garnett 
and  the  Laboratory  Press  has  done  there.  So  actually 
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Stauff :   I  came  there  with  some  idea  of  the  traditions  at 
the  school,  especially  with  the  work  of  Porter. 

Teiser:   Did  you  ever  know  him? 

Stauff:   I  never  knew  him.   I  knew  of  him,  but  I  never  knew 
him  personally.   So  what  actually  I  did  at  Carnegie 
Tech  the  five  years  that  I  was  there  was  to  create 
an  awakening  to  fine  printing  and  to  bring  about 
some  reevaluation  of  Porter  Garnett's  work  that  he 
had  done  there  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  his 
contribution,  and  I  established,  after  much  effort, 
the  New  Laboratory  Press,  in  which  some  of  the 
principles  were  based  on  Porter's  attitudes.   I  knew 
one  couldn't  go  back  to  the  same  posture  exactly; 
one  had  to  modify  and  to  accommodate  our  times  and 
how  I  felt  and  how  fine  printing  should  be  taught. 
And  so  those  years  were  spent  in  much  work  with 
students,  acquiring  the  position,  getting  the  equip 
ment,  bringing  all  this  together. 

Teiser:   Whatever  happened  to  the  equipment  of  the  old 
Laboratory  Press? 

Stauff:   That  had  absolutely  disappeared.  The  works  of  Porter 
Garnett's,  the  presses  and  the  types  were  no  longer 
there.   Some  of  the  type  was — the  Lutetia  that  he 
had  brought  from  Holland — but  basically  the  whole 
Laboratory  Press  had  vanished.  And  my  problem  was 
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Stauff :   to  reactivate  it,  actually  retell  the  story  to 

Carnegie  Tech.   It  was  a  public  relations  work  I 
had  to  do.   There  was  a  happy  coincidence  during  my 
time  there  that  I  met  the  wealthy  people  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hunt.   I  say  this  because 
she,  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  has  now  died,  was  very  dedicated 
to  the  book.   She  was  a  fine  bookbinder  In  her  own 
rights,  had  worked  with  Cobden-Sanderson,  and  since 
she  was  wealthy  she  could  wield  some  power  on  the 
campus . 

Telser:   Did  they  live  there? 

Stauff:   Oh,  they  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  having  a  large 

Interest  In  the  Alcoa.  And  she  had  known  Porter 
Garnett,  so  there  was  in  a  sense  a  possibility  of 
reactivating  this  work  in  a  most  hopeful  atmosphere. 
I  had  allies;  I  had  friends  who  knew  Porter,  and  so, 
slowly  I  gained  their  attention  and  support.   It  was 
a  moral  and  partially  financial  support  from  them. 
The  Hunts  had  built  a  large  main  library  for  the 
university — bringing  her  world  famous  private 
botanical  collection.  On  top  of  this  new  library 
was  a  penthouse  where  was  housed  this  collection. 
Dr.  George  Lawrence,  who  was  the  director,  was  very 
influential  in  spearheading  the  birth  of  the  New 
Laboratory  Press  project.  In  the  late  summer  of 
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Stauff :   I960,  I  had  invited  Hermann  Zapf  to  teach 

calligraphy  to  my  class,  and  through  this  relation 
ship,  a  special  designed  typeface  was  created:   Hunt 
Roman.   This  story  has  been  published  in  the  book: 
Hunt  Roman:   The  Birth  of  a  Type.* 

Teiser:   Who  printed  it? 

Stauff:   That  was  printed  by  Tom  Pears  in  Pittsburgh,  one  of 

the  finest  printers  in  America — a  gentle  Pennsylvanian 
of  the  old  school.   Well,  anyway,  through  the  Hunts 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  was  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
concern  with  their  publications.  At  my  suggestion, 
they  purchased  the  Monotype  Spectrum,  designed  by 
Jan  Van  Krimpen,  to  be  used  for  all  their  future 
books  that  I  started  to  design.   These  books  were, 
I  think,  outstanding  examples  in  the  best  traditional 
sense — here  everything  was  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
quality  within  the  scope  of  production  and  design. 
So  this  association  was  so  fruitful,  and  the  New 
Laboratory  Press  grew  with  the  strength  of  having 
patrons  who  supported  the  fine  book  traditions. 

And  besides  my  teaching  I  also  directed  a  film 
program  called  "Filmgraphics,"  in  which  I  tried  to 
excite  the  students'  concern  with  the  documentary 
film  in  every  aspect — these  monthly  programs  were 
important  and  creative  experiences  for  us  all.  Also, 

*With  commentary  and  notes  by  Hermann  Zapf  and  Jack 
Werner  Stauffacher.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  The 
Pittsburgh  Bibliophiles,  1965. 
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Stauff :   I  had  a  strong  link  with  the  architectural 

department — having  worked  with  my  good  friend, 
Professor  Felix  Frury,  on  a  documentary  film  that 
we  made  in  1963,  titled  Forbes  &  Craig — that  attempted 
to  capture  the  life  of  these  two  street  corners. 
It  was  an  examination  of  a  specific  environment  in 
visual  terms.   So  my  interests  roamed  far  afield — 

• 

it  was  at  Carnegie  Tech  that  I  first  started  to  make 
films. 

Teiser:   Did  you  do  any  printing  there  yourself? 

Stauff:   Yes.   I  printed  a  few  books.   One  was  called  The 

Great  Wonderful  Wheel — the  first  official  publication 
of  the  New  Laboratory  Press.   This  small  book  concerned 
the  history  of  the  ferris  wheel.  Actually,  a  Mr. 
Ferris  existed,  and  he  invented  and  built  in 
Pittsburgh  the  first  ferris  wheel  for  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  of  1893.   What  a  fantastic  creation  that 
wheel  was  I   The  story  was  written  by  one  of  the 
English  professors  at  school*  and  my  students  did 
the  handsetting  in  Janson,  and  I  later  printed  [it] 
on  the  new  Swiss  press  in  1963.   We  did  several  small 
type  specimens  and  other  projects  over  the  years. 
I  personally  did  two  important  items  by  Albert 
Camus:   his  Nobel  Prize  speech,  also  in  Janson,  I960; 
and  an  excerpt  from  a  lecture  he  gave,  Create 
*Beekman  W.  Cot tr ell 
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Stauff :  Dangerously ,  set  in  the  Hunt  Roman  types,  1963. 
This  latter  production  was  the  first  display  of 
the  type  in  a  book  format. 

We  had  a  definitive  exhibition  of  Porter 
Garnett *s  work  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  Museum 
In  1962.   I  put  this  show  on  with  a  critical 
catalogue — the  first  Interest  shown  since  Porter 
left  in  1935.  This  was  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  whole  Porter  Garnett  renaissance  in  Pittsburgh 
during  his  sojourn  there  between  1923-1935* 

Teiser:   I  believe  Porter  Garnett *s  papers  are  in  the 
Bancroft  Library. 

Stauff:   Yes,  they  are  in  the  Bancroft  Library.  And  under 
that  same  situation  we  also  had  a  large  exhibition 
of  Hermann  Zapf 's  work.   There  was  a  close 
relationship  between  the  Carnegie  Museum  when 
Gordon  Washburn  was  the  director  and  my  work  at  the 
university — becoming  Advisory  Curator  of  Typographic 
Design  at  the  museum.   It  was  such  an  active  and 
fruitful  period  for  myself,  as  I  look  back. 

I  left  in  1963  to  come  back  to  California.   I've 
always  wanted  to  come  back,  and  I  won't  go  into  the 
problems  at  Carnegie  Tech  in  any  detail,  but  there 
were  some  unpleasant  things  in  my  experience  with 
my  chairman  of  my  department.   It  had  nothing  to  do 


Stauff :  with  the  aspect  of  the  [New]  Laboratory  Press  or  my 
patronage  by  the  people  like  Mrs.  Hunt,  but  it  was 
a  very  unpleasant  experience  to  be  under  a  chairman 
who  had  no  ideas  of  what  typography  was.   He  was  an 
economist;  he  was  chosen  by  people  who  did  not  know 
what  the  department  of  graphic  arts — because  it  had 
gone  through  a  great  change  from  the  old  school  to 
printing  management — had  become.   So  it  came  to  be 
a  very  ugly,  unpleasant  situation,  not  on  the  [New] 
Laboratory  Press  side,  as  I  said,  but  only  on  this 
other  personal,  political  and  unfeeling  kind  of 
atmosphere.  So  I  did  get  an  offer  to  come  to 
Stanford  University  to  design  their  books,  and  at 
that  time  I  was  suspended  and  very  angry  at  this 
situation,  so  I  accepted  the  Job  and  resigned  my 
position  there  to  come  to  California  to  design  the 
books  at  the  Stanford  University  Press.   Up  until 
that  time  I  was  still  a  man  of  innocence  and  goodwill, 
and  I  had  no  basic  reason  to  leave  Carnegie  Tech, 
because  everything  was  going  my  way,  as  they  say. 
I  had  the  press;  I  had  beautiful  type;  I  had  wealthy 
patrons.   But  I  felt  that  I  didn't  want  to  use  my 
position  and  my  influence  in  that  manner  to  oust 
anybody,  but  this  was  the  sort  of  chairman  who  just 
was  unable  to  understand  the  things  I  wanted  to  do. 
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Stauff :  And  so  each  time  I  suggested  to  do  something,  he 
would  block  it,  or  he  would  be  indifferent — a 
hollow,  unfeeling  sort  of  approach  to  the  things 
of  the  imagination. 


Stanf ord  Uni vers i  ty  Press 

Teiser:  So  then  you  came  to  Stanford. 

Stauff:   I  came  to  Stanford,  and  there  I  was  offered  by  the 
the  director  of  the  Stanford  University  Press,  Mr. 
Leon  Seltzer,  the  responsibility  of  designing  the 
books;  at  the  time  I  was  very  enthusiastic  and  full 
of  eagerness  to  learn  about  University  Press  books 
and  their  limitations  and  their  requirements,  and 
so  forth.  And  this  I  did.  Since  all  the  Stanford 
University  Press  books  are  printed  under  the  same 
roof,  the  productions  could  be  controlled.  Where 
books  are  done  outside  of  a  plant,  say  in  the  East, 
where  the  instructions  of  the  design  are  usually  if 
they're  not  too  precise,  the  final  results  are  rather 
muddled  through  in  the  designs.  So  I  felt  that 
coming  back  to  Stanford — not  that  I  had  graduated 
from  Stanford,  but  since  I  lived  on  the  Peninsula — 
was  kind  of  coming  back  home,  coming  back  to  my  old 
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Stauff :   environment.  As  much  as  I  enjoyed.  Carnegie  Tech 
and  the  Laboratory  Press,  Pittsburg  was  not  me. 
I  was  always,  in  a  sense,  a  stranger  to  its 
environment — not  to  its  people,  which  I  liked  very 
much.  But  coming  back  to  Stanford  was  a  coming 
home,  obviously.  So  I  moved  in  September  of  1963 
to  Palo  Alto  and  took  up  my  new  Job  at  Stanford 
University  Press,  spending  almost  three  years  there 
working  on  their  books. 

The  statement  that  I  like  to  use,  my  real 
legitimate  reason  for  being  there  was  to  purify 
and  clean  up  those  books  that 'were  so  badly  done, 
so  unfeelingly  typographic,  that  all  I  could  do  was 
a  modest  Job  of  redefining  the  problems  of  legibility, 
of  proportion.  And.  since  they  had  a  limited  choice 
of  types,  the  method  of  setting  the  types,  the 
mechanical  limitations,  I  started  to  study  those 
limitations  and  out  of  them  try  to  create  books 
which  worked  and  functioned.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  I  did.   I  left  there  after  three  years  of 
experiences,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  people.   I 
think  where  I  find  difficulty-  this  is  maybe  my  own 
personality — is  this  problem  of  communication,  not 
so  much  on  the  face  to   ,ce  confrontation,  but  as 
establishments  become  more  complicated,  more 
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Stauff :   organized,  there  was  a  lack  of  direct  personal 
c ommun 1 ca t 1 on . 

I  Just  wanted  to  mention  the  problem  a  designer 
has  to  face  daily  in  a  university  press.   First  of 
all,  I  think  if  a  press  understands  the  problems  of 
design,  and  I'm  not  talking  about  design  in  a 
designing  sense  but  in  the  sense  of  solving  problems 
of  practical,  legible  books,  well  done,  and  that 
have  a  kind  of  control  and  a  unity  to  them.   That 
means  unity  in  the  most  mundane  parts  of  a  page, 
the  folio  numbers,  the  running  heads,  the  Indentations, 
the  spacing  between  the  words,  the  margins — all  these 
are  to  be  controlled.  But  since  the  typographic 
designer,  like  myself,  was  working  at  a  desk,  I  could 
not  set  type.   I  had  to  have  all  my  Instructions 
clearly  stated  so  they  could  be  understood  by  somebody 
else  who  would  translate  them  into  a  book.  So  here 
I  was  further  removed  from  the  actual  doing  of  the 
book.  Now  this  didn't  bother  me  at  all,  because  I 
understood  the  problem,  you  know.  Through  my  past 
experience  with  bookmaklng  I  knew  what  you  could  do 
and  what  you  couldn't  do.   So  in  a  sense  I  made  the 
books  work  within  these  limitations,  knowing  that 
it  had  to  be  done  by  other  people.  So  I  had  to 
simplify  the  whole  typographical  ordering  of  the 
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Stauff :  material.  The  manuscript  had  to  be  translated  as 

quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  designer 
then  disappears  as  a  designer,  and  what  I'm  doing 
is  programming  the  manuscript  for  the  machine,  and 
people  have  to  handle  this.   So  everything  has  to 
be  done  direct,  simple,  orderly.  Now  since  you  are 
dealing  with  other  people,  people  resist  because 
through  habit  they  have  done  things  this  way,  and 
usually  in  book  designing  at  the  university  press 
they  all  have  done  them  so  mediocre[ly] .  They  had 
such  poor  typographic  manners  (habits) — bad  spacing, 
unrelated  display  line  to  text,  chapter  heads  that 
are  wrongly  suspended  with  the  structure  of  a  page. 

Teiser:   Did  Mr.  Seltzer  back  you  on  your  ideas? 

Stuaff :  Well,  he  did  at  the  beginning,  and  as  things  started 
to  develop  [there  was]  a  sort  of  indifference.  I 
would  take  great  pains  to  do  things,  and  there 
would  be  somebody  in  some  other  office  who  didn't 
like  it,  so  in  a  memo  they  would  make  their  little 
comments.   So  I  was  being  Judged  by  all  these  people 
who  were  not  concerned  as  I  was,  dedicated  to  doing 
my  Job  as  a  typographer.  So,  in  a  sense,  there  was 
obvious  friction;  it  was  so  unnecessary.  And  I 
started  to  understand  the  tremendous  waste  of  time 
and  energy  in  the  whole  bureaucratic  procedures,  you 
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Stauff :  know,  the  raw  ego  bit  that  harbors  a  callous  eye 
on  everything  that  is  free  and  open.  They  don't 
feel  at  ease — very  Insecure,  really.  The  change  of 
commands  in  reverse! 

Teiser:   Were  you  able  to  do  any  work  on  your  own  free  of 
that?  Were  you  doing  any  printing? 

Stauff:  Well,  at  that  time  I  did  little  things  at  home.  I 
had  my  type  in  my  garage  and  I  did  a  few  projects, 
but  nothing  of  any  importance. 

That  three  years  were  very  important  for  me , 
because  I  really  started  having  to  deal  with  practical 
typographical  book  problems.  And  all  the  things  I 
had  known  and  gathered  in  the  past  could  only  be  of 
great  help  to  me,  because  I  found  that  people — and 
I  come  back — that  people  were  making  books  badly 
because  they  didn't  have  the  knowledge  or  feelings. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  the  subtle  things  that 
my  profession  demands.  And  so  I  felt  that  in  my 
work  I  had  accomplished  my  task  there.   I  had  a  little 
falling  out  between  the  director*  and  myself ,  I  don't 
know  why.   I  think  it  was  strictly  a  personality 
quality.   I  function  on  a  very  free,  open  basis.   I 
would  get  very  upset  because  they  would  never  face 
me  about  these  designs  and  tell  me  why  they  didn't 
like  them.   I  had  said,  "Fine.   Come  and  tell  me  about 

*Leon  Seltzer 
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Stauff :   It,  but  don't  write  me  these  little  nasty  notes." 

Teiser:  Were  they  on  a  time  scheme  that  you  were  comfortable 
with? 

Stauff:   Yes.   I  also  got  to  the  point  that  the  designing  of 
the  books,  since  there  were  these  limitations  of 
size,  format,  quality  of  paper,  etc.  type,  I  could 
design  very  quickly.  And  I  [could]  reduce  it  to  a 
practical  system  of  variations.   I  could  do  it  quite 
efficiently. 

Teiser:  Did  you  have  free  time  then? 

Stauff:  I  had  free  time,  yes.  But  I  felt  disappointed  that 
the  university  press  could  not  do  maybe  two  or  three 
books  of  exceptional  quality  there,  where  we  would 
use  good  paper  and  really  spend  some  money.  And  we 
never  did  that.  We  did  rather  minor,  very  overpriced 
expensive  books,  but  very  mediocre  books  in  terms  of 
material  and  size.  It  was  rather  disappointing.   I 
had  thought  we  should  be  able  to  do  four  beautiful 
books  or  three  beautiful  books  a  year. 

Teiser:  And  what  year  did  you  leave  there? 

Stauff:   1966,  in  the  summer  of  1966.   I  had  to  take  a  rather 
serious  survey  of  what  I  was  going  to  do,  because 
I  was  leaving  Stanford,  since  I  had  considered,  [it] 
as  a  certain  kind  of  security  for  my  family  and  I 
had  made  the  big  break  from  Carnegie  Tech  to  come  here, 
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Stauff i   [I  was]  quite  disappointed  and  disillusioned  about 
the  whole  Stanford  scene  in  many  ways.   For  I  found 
when  I  came  to  Stanford  people  who  were  these  New 
York  people  who  came  out  here,  and  I  was  in  a  sense — 
again  this  is  a  romantic  Idea — but  this  was  my  home, 
where  I  was  born  and  reared,  and  my  mother  was  born 
here;  and  I  came  back  to  faces  who  were  completely 
indifferent  to  any  of  the  qualities  and  spirit  of 
the  past.  Again,  I  shouldn't  expect  recognition 
because  of  that,  but  I  did,  just  by  being  raised  here 
and  being  part  of  this  region.  And  Stanford,  of 
course,  had  changed.   It  had  become  a  typical 
university  full  of  very  bright,  very  eager  professors, 
And  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  also  a  stimulating 
atmosphere  for  me  besides  designing  books.  But  since 
the  press  did  not  invite  this  kind  of  interest  to 
the  employees  of  the  press,  and  I  made  every  attempt 
to  be  part  of  the  culture  of  the  university,  but  they 
thought  this  was  not  my  office,  which  was  rather 
ridiculous.   In  other  words,  the  Stanford  University 
Press  was  terribly  provincial,  very  limited.   I  don*t 
like  to  find  fault — it  exists  within  all  of  us,  but 
the  Stanford  period  was  a  grand  disillusionment  for 
me. 
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Since  1966 

Teiser:   How  did  you  decide  then  to  reestablish  yourself 
here? 

Stauff :   Well,  it  was  primarily  a  matter  of  surviving  in 
this  situation.   Since  I  left  Stanford  I  had  no 
Job,  and  now,  after  that  part  of  my  career,  I  was  in 
my  forties — let's  see,  three  or  four  years  ago  I  was 
forty-five.   So  I,  in  a  sense,  had  to  make  decisions. 
I  didn't  want  to  go  back  East.   I  was  offered  certain 
jobs  at  university  presses  elsewhere,  but  I  had  no 
intentions  of  moving  back  Bast  at  this  time.   This 
venture  had  just  taken  so  much  energy  and  time  to  get 
back  out  here,  and  I  wanted  to,  really  deep  in  my  own 
soul,  I  wanted  again  to  take  up  where  I  left  in  1955 
when  we  went  to  Europe — to  open  my  press  again,  to 
do  the  things  I  wanted  to  do  on  my  terms,  to  create 
an  atmosphere  which  would  be  In  a  sense  my  style.   I 
didn't  want  to  have  people  around  me  making  things 
so  difficult. 

Teiser:   Do  you  like  to  work  alone? 

Stauff:   I  like  it  very  much.   That's  the  only  way  I  can  really 
work.   I  mean  I  would  like  to  work,  and  I've  always 
felt  very  good,  with  people  to  collaborate  with.   I 
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Stauff:   like  the  Idea  of  collaboration,  of  sharing,  of  doing 
things  together.   This  has  been  always  my  thrust  and 
interest,  be  it  a  writer,  a  poet,  or  architects.   I 
always  like  to  share  or  do  things  with  them 
creatively.   So  in  that  sense  I'm  always  open  and 
willing  to  sit  down  and  have  the  dialogue,  as  they 
say.   But  I  think  my  situation  at  the  university  was 
a  bit  awkward.  And  since  there  was  a  basic  fundamental 
insensltiveness,  not  just  to  myself,  but  to  the  whole 
way  people  are  handled — so  lacking  in  human  grace  and 
solidarity.   My  god,  the  self  interest  that  makes 
people  so  rigid  and  without  warmth.   I'm  talking 
about  the  real  thing,  not  the  sham  concern  for  outward 
appearances—but  using  the  proper  means  to  achieve 
those  ends  that  have  the  integrity  we  all  try  to 
discover  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  others. 

Teiser:   Are  you  enjoying  working  here  alone  now? 

Stauff:   Oh,  very  much. 

Well,  coming  back,  I  did  start  to  teach  again 
in  1964  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  and  this 
gave  me  some  link  again  with  the  teaching  relationship 
that  I  had  developed  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

Teiser:   What  have  you  been  teaching  there — typographic 
design? 

Stauff:   Typographic  design.  And  also  I  taught  a  basic 


Stauff :   typographic  design  course  at  the  University  of 

California  in  1966.   So  I  do  have  one  foot  in  the 
academic  teaching  area,  which  I  can  do  quite  well. 
And  I  enjoy  it.   I  like  to  have  students  around  me 
who  can  talk  and  discuss  and  get  them  interested  in 
my  world,  because  it's  very  difficult — I  think  this 
Is  part  of  the  problem — there's  only  a  few  people 
who  have  the  ability  when  they  do  teach  typography 
to  be  able  to  print  right  before  the  students'  eyes 
a  book,  to  talk  about  it  Intelligently,  to  have  some 
dimension  and  culture.   Because  most  of  the  time 
those  who  can  print  and  set  type  are  completely 
involved  with  the  immediate  mechanical  operation 
with  the  machine — all  the  instructions  have  been  made 
before  hand.   Thus,  his  relationship  to  the  problem 
is  only  on  one  single  level — he  is  not  concerned  with 
the  totality  of  the  ends. 

Teiseri   Do  you  print  at  the  Art  Institute? 

Stauff:  We  have  a  little  proof  press,  but  not  much.  I  just 
mention  the  Institute  because  it's  a  link  that  I've 
held  onto  since  I  came  back. 

Teiser:   When,  then,  did  you  re-establish  the  Greenwood  Press? 

Stauff:   Well,  I  must  say  that  for  me  I  had  an  important 

exhibition  at  Stanford  University  Just  before  I  left, 
at  the  museum.   It  was  the  most  definitive  exhibition 
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Stauff:   I've  ever  had.  And  it  was  a  kind  of  affirmation  by 
many  of  the  people,  especially  my  friend  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Dr. 
Lorenz  Eitner,  that  he  gave  me  this  exhibition.   It 
was  an  affirmation  of  some  of  the  people  there  at 
Stanford  who  believe  in  me,  and  I  was  very  touched 
by  this  act,  because  one  doesn't  have  any  idea — and 
I  don't  stand  out  as  any  typical  example — but  no  one 
understands  the  small-mindedness,  the  pettiness,  the 
bureaucracy  of  universities  once  they  get  some  idea 
in  their  head.  And  then  you  have  friends  who  share 
your  own  ideas;  you  share  theirs;  you  come  together. 

Teiser:   So  you  felt  this  gave  you  a  good  beginning  in  your 
new  career? 

Stauff:   Very  good.   It  gave  me  a  sense  of  destiny  in  my  own 
work,  because  there  was  an  order  and  a  chronological 
development  in  my  work.  And  then  I  came  up  here,  and 
I  met  some  architects  who  were  Just  then  making 
arrangements  with  this  building  here  on  300  Broadway 
to  move  in.   So  we  picked  out  some  desirable  spaces 
for  me,  because  at  the  time  since  my  funds  were  low 
and  I  had  nobody  helping  me  to  start  off  business, 
I  had  to  do  it  very  modestly — bring  my  Janson  types, 
which  was  the  only  thing  I  never  sold.  I  sold 
everything — my  presses,  my  papercutters — but  my  types 
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Stauff :   I  never  relinquished.   They  also  went  to  Plttsburg 
with  me  too.   They  were  the  basic  part  of  the  New 
Laboratory  Press's  types,  that  the  students  used. 
So  I  had  to  feel  my  way  very  carefully  as  I 
approached  San  Francisco.   I  was  very  optimistic; 
I  had  to  be  because  things  were  somewhat  disillusioned 
at  Stanford,  not  completely.   I  came  back  to  my  own 
stamping  grounds,  as  they  say,  and  started  again  to 
begin  where  I  had  taken  off  thirteen  years  before. 
And,  of  course,  coming  back  to  this  area,  things  had 
changed.  And  I  found  that  my  format  and  my  operation 
had  somewhat  to  be  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the 
former  times.   First  of  all,  I  did  not  have  the 
equipment.   I  felt  that  I  could  do  other  kinds  of 
work  besides  the  books — design  catalogues,  booklets, 
etcetera.  And  since  offset  printing  is  more  dominant 
than  letterpress — it's  cheaper  for  certain  things 
and  more  efficient — I  started  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in 
offset. 

Teiser:   Had  the  quality  of  offset  improved  over  that 
thirteen  years? 

Stauff:   Oh  yes,  tremendously.   The  problem  now  is  that  the 

art  of  letterpress  printing,  unless  you  yourself  are 
adept  at  it,  is  losing  ground.  You  cannot  have  good 
letterpress  work  done  commercially  outside,  unless 
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Stauff :   there  Is  some  outstanding  pressman  who  devotes  his 
time  to  it.   Either  you  have  to  have  your  own  press 
and  do  it  yourself  or  have  a  friend.   So  I  had  to 
make  a  decision,  so  what  I  did  was  to  buy  a  new 
Vandercook  proof  press.  It  has  many  uses.  One  can 
do  limited  editions  on  it,  very  limited,  I  should 
say.  The  quality  of  the  printing  is  precise — 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  handpress  brought  up 
to  date.   It's  not  a  hand  press  printing  operation 
exactly — the  nature  of  the  impression  (cylinder) 
lends  for  a  different  approach.  Also  there  is 
lacking  any  Ink  controls — but  the  press  is  so  easy 
to  operate.  The  perfect  machine  to  teach  students 
the  basic  rules  in  letterpress  reproduction. 

Telser:   Have  you  printed  any  books  on  it? 

Stauff:   Oh  yes.   I  brought  out  some  books  on  poetry,  and  I'm 
planning  to  do  some  other,  very  personal  things  on 
it.  It's  a  wonderful  press  to  do  experimental  work. 
You  can  get  your  results  so  quickly.   It's  a  tool 
which  is  indispensable  to  my  typographic  work. 

Teiser:   So  now  for  most  things  you  do  repro  proofs? 

Stauff:   Repro  proofs,  and  I  do  little  small  items — you  know, 
little  broadsides  and  things  of  this  sort. 

Teiser:  What  kind  of  run  is  practical  on  this  press? 

Stauff:  Three  hundred.   Five  hundred  would  be  about  the  limit, 
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Stauff :   I  could  do  a  book  if  I  had  the  time.  My  next  step 
at  this  time,  if  I  do  get  more  bookwork,  I  would 
buy  a  press — for  instance,  the  excellent  Swiss  press 
I  brought  to  Carnegie  Tech  for  the  New  Laboratory 
Press  in  1962.   What  a  beauty!   You  can  do  a  wide 
range  of  work  on  this  excellent  machine — so  efficient. 

Teiser:  What  press  was  that? 

Stauff:   It's  called  a  Gietz  platen — the  Rolls  Royce  of  Colt's 
Armory  style  presses.  They  don't  make  these  presses 
any  more  in  this  country.  It  has  an  automatic  wash-up, 
perfect  controls  for  the  fine  craftsman. 

I  feel  now  that  the  problem  of  the  typographer 
is  involved  in  two  areas  of  survival  under  the 
tremendous  pressure  and  pace  of  the  changes  in 
typographic- technology.  One,  the  most  important,  is 
his  knowledge  and  selection  of  types  and  their 
disposition — our  designs  must  communicate  a  clarity 
and  beauty.   There  is  a  second  category  which  I  feel 
is  personal  and  utterly  meaningful  as  a  craftsman: 
my  own  passion  is  to  do  a  book  here  in  my  studio 
absolutely  at  my  own  pace.  I  have  nobody  lurking 
behind  me;  I  can  set  the  type  any  way  I  want;  I  can 
put  it  on  my  press  any  way  I  want;  and  I  can  do 
anything  I  desire.  And  out  of  it  comes  my  own 
personal  statement  about  typographical  things.   This 
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Stauff :   is  a  privilege  that  nowadays  few  typographers  have. 
I'm  talking  about  this  in  the  workaday  profession, 
where  you  have  to  make  a  living,  raising  a  family, 
and  the  ability  to  be  realistic  about  these  privileges, 
But  tied  with  this  is  this  other  aspect  of  my 
profession,  where  you  can  go  out  and  earn  money  doing 
very  important  work,  and  my  horizons  are  not  Just 
limited  to  the  fine  book.   That's  almost  in  a  sense 
a  luxury  I  deserve  because  I  have  this  talent  to  do 
this,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  here,  like  Adrian 
Wilson,  Andy  Hoyem,  and  Bob  Grabhorn,  and  a  few 
others — Lawton  Kennedy,  Roger  Levenson,  Mallette 
Dean,  Arlen  Philpott — are  able  to.  And  there  are  so 
few  of  us  around,  thinking  in  these  terms.   Not  that 
my  style  is  like  Adrian's  or  Andy  Hoyem' s,  but  I  can 
appreciate  their  feeling  for  their  craft,  their 
ability  to  put  type  together  and  print  it  on  paper. 
Or  the  work  of  Lew  Allen,  which  I  admire  very  much, 
not  that  that's  my  style,  but  I  admire  his  love  and 
his  ability  to  do  this.  But  for  me,  I  have  to  see 
the  thing  in  a  different  way.  I  must  try  to  use  my 
talent  in  terms  of  the  new  technology  that  is  now 
being  used  in  the  modern  typographical  setting, 
especially  the  problems  of  photo-setting,  the  problems 
of  a  computer.   These  things  I'm  not  too  knowledgeable 
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Stauff :   about,  but  I  know  that  there  has  to  be  someone  behind 
these  new  techniques  to  give  an  ordering  of  the 
typographic  line.  And  since  I've  started  working 
now,  I've  designed  the  Journal  of  Typographic 
Research,  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere — Dr.  Herald 
Wrolstad,  editor  of  this  new  Journal,  is  doing  a 
great  service  for  us  all.   This  magazine  in  a  sense 
speaks  of  this  problem  of  the  need  for  understanding 
by  people  like  myself  who  have  a  historical  background 
in  typographical  matters  to  use  these  new  techniques 
intelligently,  to  humanize  them  in  a  sense,  not  to 
make  anachronisms  of  them,  not  to  go  back  and  try  to 
do  things  which  are  of  our  time,  and  try  to  understand 
the  fundamental  problems  of  communication  with 
typography  if  it  is  to  continue  to  survive  in  this 
electronic  audio-visual  age.   There  must  be  some 
understanding  of  that  relationship  of  ideas/thoughts 
the  author  is  trying  to  communicate  to  the  reader. 
And  for  us,  the  typographer  then  is  compelled,  if 
he's  to  understand  his  times,  to  look  at  these  new 
techniques.   I  believe  my  background  has  given  me 
a  strong  practical  and  aesthetic  knowledge  about 
this  basic  problem:  how  we  read  with  our  eyes,  what 
are  the  limitations  of  reading  under  certain  light, 
sizes  and  style  of  typeface.   Why  are  certain  letter 


Frank  A.  Stauffacher,  Jr.,  Film  Maker. 
San  Francisco  -  1950 


Jack  W.  Stauffacher,  Typographer. 
Setting  type.   Photo  taken  at 
New  Laboratory  Press,  Carnagie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Summer 
1959. 
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Stauff :  forms  more  legibile  than  others? 

Teiser:  Have  you  discussed  this  in  the  paper  that  you  have 

before  you? 

Stauff:   Well,  no.   I've  only  mentioned  it. 
Teiser:   When  you  get  that  paper  finished — I  presume  you're 

rewriting  it — we'd  like  very  much  to  include  a  copy 

of  it  in  your  interview.* 
Stauff:  Pine.   I'm  actually  trying — I'm  supposed  to  review 

Adrian  Wilson's  book**  for  this  Journal  and  another 

book  by  Marshall  Lee. 
Teiser:   I  should  ask  how  you  happened  to  name  your  press  the 

Greenwood  Press. 
Stauff:  Well,  I  lived  near  a  street  called  Greenwood  in  San 

Mateo,  and  I  thought  it  had  a  kind  of  nice  sound. 

I  think  that's  where  it  came  from — the  street. 


Frank  Stauff aoher.  Film  Maker 

[The  interviewer  asked  Mr.  Stauffacher  to  discuss  his 
brother,  Prank  Stauffacher,  Jr.,  the  film  maker,  who  died 

in  1955.] 

My  brother,  Frank  Stauffacher,  who  was  six  years 
older  than  I,  had  always  a  deep  interest  in  art.  As 
long  as  I  can  remember,  his  interests  were  drawing 

* "Typographic  environments"  -  see  Appendix. 
**The  Design  of  Books.  New  York:  Reinhold  Publishing 
Corporation,  1967. 
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Stauff :   and  reading.  A  very  sensitive  young  man,  rather 
quiet,  gentle  person — handsome,  with  a  Spanish  or 
Italian  look.  He  had  gone  to  Art  Center  School  in 
Los  Angeles — being  awarded  a  scholarship  there  in  the 
'thirties  (1935) »  and  he  came  back  after  and  started 
in  commercial  art  in  San  Francisco.  He  worked  off 
and  on  for  Patterson  &  Hall  on  Bush  Street.   But 
Prank  never  could  really  succeed  in  this  commercial 
world  of  advertising.   Somehow  his  nature  and  basic 
intelligence  rejected  the  utter  superficial  ends  of 
this  style  of  existence.  All  through  this  period  he 
was  reading,  thinking  and  absorbing  the  world.  He 
was  a  tremendous  influence  on  me  and  my  life.  And 
it  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War,  Just 
before  that  time,  when  Frank  became  interested  in  the 
film — nothing  serious,  very  informal.  He  had  a 
camera  and  did  some  work  in  1937-38 — and  I  have  that 
first  effort  of  one  hundred  feet!   I  don't  think  he 
became  involved  with  film  until  after  the  war.  His 
film  interest  was  lying  dormant  all  those  years. 
His  commercial  art  thing  came  to  nothing — he  really 
hated  all  that  stupid  commercial  world.  He  then 
decided  to  devote  his  creative  talents  to  the  film. 
And  through  this  creation  at  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art  in  19^6,  the  "Art  in  Cinema"  program 
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Stauff :  was  born.  This  was  a  truly  unique  and  pioneering 
effort — the  first  of  its  kind.  Only  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  had  established  a  basis  in 
the  late  thirties  for  such  interest  in  the  art  film. 
But  Frank's  "Art  in  Cinema"  was  something  quite  new, 
a  real  and  serious  examination  of  the  art  films. 

The  films  were  exciting — new  films  were  shown, 
and  a  whole  retrospect  of  the  experimental  works  of 
the  twenties  and  thirties  were  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco.  His  program  notes  were  so 
complete  and  definitive  that  in  19^7  a  book  was 
published  by  the  Museum — Art  in  Cinema;   a  symposium 
of  the  avantgarde  film  together  with  program  notes 
and  references  for  Series  One  of  Art  in  Cinema, 
edited  by  Frank  Stauffacher.   This  book  has  had  far- 
reaching  impact  on  the  whole  American  film  scene: 
Henry  Miller  wrote  the  introduction — with  many 
important  comments  by  film  makers  (I  remember  the  trip 
to  Hollywood  with  Frank  and  Dick  Foster  to  talk  with 
Luis  Bunuel  and  Man  Ray).   It  was  in  a  sense  the 
signal  for  the  experimental  film  in  America.   During 
this  time  his  encouragement  of  other  film  artists 
made  it  possible  to  have  their  films  shown  to  a 
critical  audience  at  the  museum. 

At  this  time  he  was  working  on  his  own  films. 


Stauff :   His  first  was  Sausalito.  which  is  a  lyrical 

documentary  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Sausalito 
life,  and  even  today  the  film  is  fresh  with  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  the  landscape;  the  other  was  made 
in  San  Francisco — a  short  film  on  neon  lights,  titled 
Zigzag.   All  his  works  are  available  at  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Art.  His  last  and  most  important  was,  of 
course,  The  Port  of  St.  Francis.   This  is  again  in 
the  documentary  style — telling  the  history  of  San 
Francisco  through  the  eyes  of  my  brother.   The  film 
is,  if  you  can  give  it  a  label,  a  poetic  documentary. 
It  describes  the  spirited  quality  of  San  Francisco 
with  images  that  are  mood  pieces — there's  music 
Interspersed  with  Vincent  Price  who  narrates  a  text 
from  an  article  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  in  a 
newspaper  report  of  18?0  of  his  impression  of  San 
Francisco.   So  you  have  a  Juxtaposition  of  time  here 
with  Stevenson's  words,  and  you're  looking  at  a  middle 
twentieth  century  cityscape.   It's  so  graphic — 
Chinatown,  and  the  rich  flavor  and  moods  of  a  city 
that  Frank  loved.   It  is  the  first  important 
documentary  film  made  in  America  at  that  time,  winning 
the  Robert  Flaherty  Film  Award  in  1952. 

Just  before  the  film  was  finished  he  traveled  to 
Europe  for  a  short  time  and  came  back,  and  by  1952  he 
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Stauff :   was  ill.   He  had  a  brain  tumor,  and  even  with  this 
handicap  he  continued  to  do  "Art  in  Cinema"  right 
up  to  the  end.   Heroic  and  dedicated  in  the  best 
sense;  he  had  so  many  friends  who  loved  his  quiet 
dignity.   Just  before  he  passed  away  he  was  appointed 
to  direct  a  film  school  in  New  York — but  alas,  this 
never  happened.   It  was  a  great  loss  to  us — so  young, 
and  Just  beginning  to  develop  his  style  and  feeling 
for  the  film — both  as  a  creator  and  a  force  in  the 
film  culture  renaissance  of  our  country. 

If  he  had  lived,  I  believe  today  he  would  have 
given  the  documentary  film  a  strong  structure  beyond 
anything  that  he  had  done  earlier.   His  whole 
temperament  and  mood  was  so  involved  with  his 
environment — a  poetic  concern  for  the  fleeting  images. 
My  brother  died  in  the  summer  of  1955  >  a*id  in 
September  I  left  for  Europe,  under  that  sad  shadow. 
San  Francisco  was  in  a  sense  known  to  me  through 
Prank's  eyes—so  much  of  that  dialogue  with  the 
cultural  life  and  excitement  of  the  city  was 
experienced  through  his  presence.   Coming  back 
without  him  has  been  difficult — there  is  a  whole 
fabric  and  style  that  has  vanished — and  yet  I  continue 
to  recapture  that  unique  spirit  and  force  he  gave  me 
and  others. 
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Teiser:  He  worked  with  a  number  of  other  people  here,  did  he 
not? 

Stauff :  Yes.  He  worked  with  Jimmy  Broughton,  who  has  been 
Influential  In  making  small  experimental  films. 
There's  a  whole  list  of  film  makers  who  have  come 
and  gone  who  have  participated  with  Prank  in  many 
ways. 

Teiser:   Was  he  a  collaborator  on  some  of  Broughton's  films? 

Stauff:  Yes,  he  did  the  photography  of  Mother's  Day.  Did 
you  see  that? 

Teiser:  Yes. 

Stauff:  I  was  the  father.  Do  you  remember  me  with  the 
beard? 

Teiser:  Yes.   Is  the  complete  cast  of  characters  in  that? 
Is  it  known  who's  who? 

Stauff:  There's  some  of  them  there,  I  believe  on  the  screen 
titles  that  I  designed.  Also  for  all  of  Prank's 
films  I  set  the  typography.   But  Prank  was  the  pioneer, 
the  unspoken  originator  of  the  San  Francisco  Film 
Festival.  This  has  never  been  really  known.   I  have 
all  the  papers,  which  I  am  giving  the  University  of 
California  Film  Archives,  and  I  think  it  will  establish 
some  sort  of  beginning  to  put  in  order  some  of  the 
film  makers  who  were  originally  doing  the  real  work 
here.   Besides  Frank  there  were  other  people  — Jordan 
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Stauff :  Belsen,  who  has  through  the  years  produced  films  of 
great  importance.  And  I  think  this  attention  for 
the  Film  Archives  of  the  University  shows  a  forward- 
looking  insight  into  material  that  one  doesn't  come 
by  easily  unless  you  make  some  point  of  looking  for 
it. 

All  I  can  say  about  Prank,  in  terms  of  my  life, 
is  that  he's  been  so  all  important — both  as  a  brother 
and  as  a  man.   He  had  a  noble,  classic  honesty  and 
concern.   One  felt  that  he  was  actually  not  for  this 
harsh  machine  society.   I'm  reminded  of  Albert  Camus — 
there  is  that  same  expression — a  gentle  seriousness  in 
his  presence. 

He  married  in  19*1-8  to  Barbara  Stauffacher,  who 
is  now  doing  graphic  designs  in  this  city — there 
is  a  daughter  named  Chloe,  who  now  goes  to  school  in 
Switzerland. 

But  I  think  for  us  all,  Frank  will  always  be 
remembered  in  that  rich  outgoing  quality — his  loves 
immediately  informed  you  of  this.   It  always  seems 
that  such  young  men  of  talent  (he  was  only  thirty- 
eight)  leave  us  in  the  thick  of  their  creative 
energies.  This  brother  relationship  was  so  fruitful 
for  us  both — our  inner  landscape  was  understood  with 
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Stauff :  love  and  trust  in  the  most  creative  kind  of  inter 
action.   In  that,  I  feel  thankful  to  have  experienced 
this  in  my  life. 


short  talk  given  at 

'i'he  Roxburghe  Club  and' 

Sonome  State  Jolloge,  April  19^9 
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Typographic  environments 


I  would  like  this  morning  to  talk  briefly  around  a  general 
theme  concerning  the  Typographic  Book  =  I  use  this  title 
freely  =  since  the  Book  exists  in  it's  own  environment,  in 
time  and  place.  fJf^j 
The  question^!  ask)  is  thisi  what  ia  a  book? 

an  object  for  meditation? 

frozen  memory  of  mankind? 

rational  and  irrational  outbrusts  of  man's  thoughts? 
I  wish  to  establish  within  this  dialogue  the  essential  quality 
that  makes  the  Typographic  Book  unique.  Hopefully,  we  can 
rediscover  the  proper  meditation  that  is  necessary  in 
understanding  the  subtlety  of  this  Art. 


There  are  certain  logical  facts  tuat  will  immediately  establish 

£  a  beginning  =  obvious  criteria.  It  is  almost  like  learning 

to  read  the  alphabet  over  again  =  that  slow  evolving  revelation! 

The  ABC  of  our  investigation  and  concern. 
<HM*n; 

The  question:  what  is  a  book? 

a  shapeless  mass  of  fleeting  marks,  words,  thoughts? 

a  metaphor  within  the  anguish  of  our  times? 

a  philosophical  discourse  on  the  p*st,the  present? 

a  line  with  infinite  beginnings? 

a  space  for  the  eyes  to  rest? 

an  endless  link  with  our  ancestors? 

1  do  not  speak  for  or  against  a  style.  This  is  not  our  concern. 
But  rather,  to  penetrate  and  understanding  a  clarity  01  vision. 
And  yet,  what  do  we  ultimately  iosuus  our  attention  upon? 

the  letter?  , 

it's  shape, 

the  spo.ce  oetween  the  words? 

the  margins? 

the  length  of  a.  reacting  line? 

and  finally,  how  do  we  re»a  u  3lJte,a  iielville? 

What  metamorphosis  takes  place  between  the  architecture  of  the  Book, 
and  the  reader? 
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Where  can  we   establish  a  relationship   that  is  reflected  between 
author  and  reader?      What  subtle   trick  do  we  use   to   bring  about 
this   two-way  confrontation?  Possibly,  it  will   evade  definition, 
since  such  typographic  manners   exist*in  flux  and  change,  for  one 
discovers    the  secrets   in  the  most  inopportune   turn  of  the  page. 

This  meditation   then,   presupposes   a  certain  concern  with  a 

literary  point  of  view  about   the  environment  of  our   books.    Here 

I  use   the  Book  mainly  as   a  point  of  departure,    a  means   of  enligatment, 

and  not  as   an   end  in   itself. 

This   voyage  with  language   in  which  tue  writer  communicates  his 

«4C 
art  is   diverse  and  rich.    And  yet,  the  abstract  tooiU  that  ^  used 

can  be  recognized  at  once,  namely,    the  letters   of  the  fioman  alphabet! 
T^is  will   offer  us   a  framework  and  edifice  to  build  our  Typographic 
environment  upon0  I 

I  see  the  Book  as   a  mirror  between  author  and  reader.*  This   duality 
is   the  beginning  of  the  dialogue. 
And  the  typographer? 

The  book  designer? 
<&£. 

What   is   his   role?  %>WinijMto   tho   foreground  lilu   importance  and 

pir"  -inn  Tin  nn    in    thn   tntnl    rrtinti  nn   nf  thn  Unnlr      Could  you  say  taat 
he  is  merely  a  mechanical   extension,   a  manipulator  of  stale  formulas, 
dead  styles?  What   than  is  hia  role?  A  bridge  between  author  and 
reader?  The   translator  of  manuscript  into  print?  Invisible,  like 
XZZZ2  a  shaflowy  companion  of  both  author  and  reader? 

Let  us   continue  to  pursue  the  ABC's  =  The  Alpha  of  our  begiangs. 

\"e  state  old  truths    to  begin   to  discover  new  ones, 

We  see  an  A.  for  the  first  time.    We  search  out  it's  history,  it's 

secret  forms.    We  start   to  walk  around  the  letters,  taking  notes, 

measuring  their  beauty.    We  stare  at   their  precision,  their  flexibility, 

their  unity  „ 


Lettern.dominate   the  structure  of  our   edifice. 

A 
And  what  permananoe  do  we  desire  in   the  Books    that  house   the   thoughts 

of  men? 

This  dialogue  reaches  back  then,  upon  past  time  =  voices  that  speak 

across  time  and  space,  bringing  forth  news  of  a  rare  dignity. 
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A  Typographic  environment  becomes  the  very  fomn  of  our  meditations. 

\Vp  look  upon  the  past  as  the  great  Heservior,and  Ancestors  eraergeiX 

speaking, 

Aldus   continues   to  mediate  upon   the  clarity  of  content  and  form. 

5>idless   lines   of  Typography! 

Plato   and  Aristole  emerges   in  classic   Renaissance  dress. 

A  noble  symmetry! 

This    Venetian  Master  dominates   his   Typograohic   environment. 

Those  spaces   between   the  palaces   and  canals  mirror  a  scale   that 

is   the  architectural   pages  of  Aldus'   creations!    Nothing  to  distort 

the   essential   communication  between  author  and  reader.    Hi  a  voice 

speaks    across   the  rich  tapestry  that  man  has  made  of  Venice. 

We  linger  in  the  totality  of  that  reality  =  Aldus'   15th  century 

is   the  perfect  reflection  of  the  Typographic  environment  we  have 

been  seeking. 

Form  and  content  are  jjtKiUCKfttXjE  balanced  =  a  fresh  equilibrium 

in  these   typographic  masterpieces. 


The  slow  and  pxiisjuzje:  patient  history  in  the  art  of  bookmaking 
has   given   to  the  charted  world  certain  points   to  hold  to,  and   tnese 
points   begin   to  define  themselves   almost  effortlessly!    it   is   tne 
way  inwhich  we  read!    That  mystery  of  'seeing  *the  visual   image  of 
letter,  of  word.    A  sign   that  opens   the  door  to  memory. 
Reading  is   cinematic,  sequential^This  visual   structure  lends   for 
the  definition  we  have  been  seeking  in  this  meditation.    And  once  we 
establish  this   truth  there  is  revealed  a  jneasure   and  norm  that 
will   have  universal   application  within   the  so-called  design  of 
the  book  =  it's   evolution,  it  's  refinements,  and  it's  whole  tactile 
and  visual   presence. 

Th  past   informs  us   of  our  heritage,  and  we  start   to  reshape  and 
bring  to   bear  a  different   architecture  to  our   books  =  altering, 
revising  the  needs   and  demands   of  our  own   times.    And  yet,  tne  20tn 
Century  still    boarn   witness  to  letter—  forms    that   are  only  slightly 
different   from  Aldus'   15th  Century. 

Again   there  lingers    an  old  form  that  integrates   the  past  with 
the  present,    and  this   awareness  of  the  Roman  letter  is   actually 
the  extension  of  our  whole  Western  culture  =  a  kind  of  invisible 
extra  finger  in  our  hands  „ 
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Possibly, this   reference  to   environment  reflects   other  thoughts i 
Are   books    ends   or  means: 

What  catagory  or  position  do  we  honor  their  presence 
in  our  libraries?  At    times  unread, untouched  =  mute  and  silent  to 
the  world. 

Does  knowledge  dwell   there? 

What  wisdom  do  we  decipher  from  their  pages? 
So  many  silent  books  await  the  eyes   of  new  men  not  yet   born! 
Fahrenheit   451  =  Truffaut's   film  fantasy  exposes  us   to  a  dry  non-book 
world.    And  yet  that  prqiiecy  lingers   on  the  edge  of  our  own   landscape. 
A  thundering  roar  of  Books  pour  forth  their  news  of  man's   disorder 

and  condition, and  our  eyes   fed  upon  an   environment  of  bewilderment 
£*<£  f 


and  fata£U6y»We  continue  to  search  for  answers. 

The  miracle  is  no  longer  shared,  and  the  slim  fragile  volume  opens 

slowly  upon  the  clarity  of  a  new  day,  an  object  generious  in  it's 

humanity.  For  this  Typographic  environment  measures  a  common  language 

of  excellence  and  beauty. 

And  yet,  what  is  the  prime  reason  for  a  Books  existence? 

Could  you  say  with  Unamuno  that  it  deals  ultimately  in  its  hignest 

form  with  - 


"The  man  of-f/esh  and  bone;    the  man  who  is  born,  suffers,  and  dies  = 

****£ 

above  all,  who  dies;  the  man  who  ea^t  and  drinks  and  plays  and 

sleeps  and  thinks  and  wills;  the  man  who  is  seen  and  heard;  the 
brother,  the  real  brother  ...... 

"The  man  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  man  of  flesh  and  bone  =  I,  you, 
reader  of  mine,  the  other  man  yonden>all  of  us  who  walk  solidly  on 
•sae  earth. 

"And  this  concrete  man,  this  man  of  flesh  and  bone,  is  at  once  the 
subject  and  the  supreme  object  of  allfphilosophy..  ..  "  jt 

(Tragic  Sense  of  Life) 
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Florence  Italy  19$7 

Again   the  measure  is   established. 

V.'e   discover  the   integration  of  our  Typographic   environment! 

This   reality  moves   both  towards   the  past  and  present. 
We  recognize  new  harmonies   in  ourselves. 
I  come    back   to    the   beautiful  meditations   of  Siraone  Weil, 
(The  Need  for   Roots).  ...  But  to   be  able   to  give,  one  has    to 
possess;    .ind  we  possess  no  gther  lifetno  other  living  sap 
than   the   treasures   stored  up  from   the  past  and  frigested, 
assimilated,  and  created  afresh  by  us..  ." 

In   the  very  living  organism  of   this   ancient  city,  we  begin  to 
talk  with  our  ancestors.  "ft  nav.   dialogue  a  -ba.il  3    to   uiuiok—Lke 
_s<wii-i    Familiar  gestures.  •»  architectural   spaces   that  heightened 
the  scale  of  man.    I  dwell   on  this   thought:    the  scale  and 
measure  gives   the  presence  a  meaningful  clue  to  on  authentic 
human  relationahip   in   the  configuration  of  his   reality. 
A  building  set   aganist  the  sky,  or  a  church  lost  in  the  maze  of 
narrow  streets  =  everything  is  held  and  embraced  by  = 

"Millions   of  eyes  have  looked 
at  this    landscape, 
and  for  me  it  is  like  the 
first  smile  of  the  world." 

Albert    Camus 

Kotebook,Fiesole,  September  1937  <> 
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In  this  kind  of  environment  the  eloquence  of  the  Roman 

letter  makes  it's  appearance. 

A  luminious  secret  unfolds,  and  we  see  for  the  first  time 

the  Roman  Capital  Script  in  its  calm  proportions,  essential 

to  the  fragments  that  Lay  scattered  before  us.  These  Capitals 

move  across  the  stoned  surface  in  the  full  Tuscan  light  =  how 

many  litfht  years  have  they  stood? 

How  do  we  measure  the  hand? 

What  full  circle  shapes  our  limits? 

And  what  proportion  can  touch  and  feel  the  living 
symmetary  of  man? 

And  what  is  the  measure  and  limits  we  seek? 
A  beautiful  face  glowing  in  this  shadowy  world? 
A  kind  of  palindrome  exists  in  this  landscape  =  you  can  read 
with  your  eyes  the  whole  gesture  of  past  time  =  nothing  delays 
this  vision,  this  understanding. 

Thus  our  ancestors  bring  to  this  Typographic  environment  a  rich 

treasure  house  to  explore,  but  more  than  merely  the  exploration 

into  the  past,  we  finally  discover  ourselves  in  relation  to 

the  world  we  live  in. 

We  can  now  imagine  the  ideal  structure  that  will  give  us  the 

proper  nourishment  to  £Md&X£££  soften  and  humanize  our 

environement. 

Herein  lies  the  beginning  of  our  task,  for  both  student  and  teacher 

are  caught  together  in  this  overwhelming  crisis  of  the  problem 

to  humanize  and  put  in  order  modern  technology,  in  which  tK&X  today,  the 

urban  life  is  relentlessly  dehumanizing  and  destroying  the  old 

organic  harmony  that  mxitui  life  Ji&i  p 


*  -TV*  -m  -fry*  a  »*T  i*  -ryg-r-ty  r     a  qualityTjjit   dignity  in  man's  works. 


Meditations 


appendix  II.  „,. 


Typographer:  subordinates  —  subtracts  —  reduces. 

Order  can  be  won  by  imaginative  penetration  of  the  self. 

Yesterday  the  jeweled  pages  of  Aldus  were  rediscovered. 

Aldus  meditates  upon  the  mystery  of  the  word. 

Nothing  is  unintelligible  to  the  seer. 

A  printed  word  has  its  own  measure. 

Lucidity  destroys  the  nonessentials. 

Sensibility  is  awakened  by  a  mere  hint. 

Letter-forms  give  the  metaphor  wings. 

Everything  seems  permeated  with  luminous  incitement. 

We  open  doors  to  reveal  our  limits. 

Nemesis  speaks  softly,  but  you  feel  awkward  in  her  presence. 

Clarity  of  vision  presupposes  awareness  of  harmony. 

Proportion  must  know  disproportion:  they  share  the  stage. 

Garamond  &  Janson,  creators  of  effortless  pages. 

The  Word,  bearer  of  our  confessions. 

Are  the  conditions  for  a  metamorphosis  at  hand? 
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